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A Word 


of 
Greeting 


N THE COMPARATIVELY SHORT TIME that has elapsed 
| since I have become a dean-to-be at Oberlin I have met 
or heard from at least 50,000 Oberlin alumni. 
They appear at dinner parties. 


They pop 
up in my Classes. They 
are editors or wives of editors with whom I work. They 
emerge from offices to greet me when they are not busy 
writing letters to me. They even take the form of being 
children of long-lost relatives. Oberlin alumni are ubiqui- 
tous — and they care about their school. 

After wishing me well in my new job, the Oberlin 
alumni invariably ask me what is going to happen at the 
Conservatory. 
“That’s a good question.” 

Oberlin Conservatory, like all other conservatories in 
this country, is faced with the problem of re-defining its 
role in the musical life of America and the world. The 
Conservatory must decide what kind of training best pre- 
pares its graduates for the toughly competitive world of 
professional music. These graduates will be confronted 
by a musical future full of upheavals. Old traditions in 
performance and composition will be thrown aside as new 
traditions are set up, for we are at a turning point in our 
art. There will be a wider spread of musical culture, and 
greater demands on the musical practitioner, as our so- 
ciety achieves greater leisure and consequently has more 
time for the arts. There will be more concerts of live 
music, more community centers where music lovers will 
get together to sing, play, and write music. The musician 
in the public school will be a town musician, performing 
as well as teaching the “do-re-mis.” As the musical public 
becomes more sophisticated in its tastes, the musician will 
have to run harder and faster to maintain his place. He 
cannot be sent out with a set of five rules, a list of ten 
records, and a repertoire of fifteen pieces. The faculty of 
the Conservatory have been aware of the new demands 
being made on musicians and have strengthened the cur- 
ricular offerings over the past years. It is possible that 
more changes will be necessary. Whatever new curricu- 
lum is devised must be one that trains and equips special- 
ists who have wide musical understanding. It must be a 
curriculum that will produce musicians who can continue 


As we have learned to say when teaching, 


Norman Lloyd, newly appointed Dean of the Conservatory of 
Music, appointment effective July 1, has been a member of The 
Literature and Materials of Music faculty at the Juilliard School of 
Music since 1946. He holds a B.S. and M.A. in Music Education 
from New York University, has done graduate piano study with 
Robert Braun and Abby Whiteside and composition studies with 
Vincent Jones and Aaron Copland. A composer and conductor of 
music for more than thirty documentary and experimental films 
and T-V programs, he is also editor and co-editor of a number of 
song books, author of two texts on music theory and numerous 
musical compositions. He is married to the former Ruth Rohr- 
bacher, for many years on the music faculty at Sarah Lawrence 
College. They have two sons, David W., a graduate law student 
at New York University, and Alex, a junior at Colby College. 
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to learn about music — and be excited by music — 
throughout their lives. 

Oberlin is uniquely well-suited to the carrying on of 
No other conserva- 
tory is so closely tied to a fine liberal arts college (a state- 
ment that works both ways). Its faculty is an outstand- 
ing one, in the breadth of its musical background and in 
its dedication to the twin arts of teaching and performing. 
The new buildings will give the Conservatory the best 
facilities anywhere. 

But it is not new buildings alone that will carry Ober- 
lin forward. As with the many new cultural centers that 
are springing up all over the country, something must be 
made to happen inside the buildings. Students must be 
made aware of the musical present as well as the musical 
past. They must be trained to think and to feel so that 
they can become educated members of society as well as 
technicians on their instruments. Their skills must be 
dedicated to the art of music rather than to the exploitation 
of personality. They must understand the historical ebb 
and flow of musical thought so that they can evaluate what 
is happening today in music. The Conservatory students 
must be reminded that music is an art that touches the 
deepest part of man’s life. In this day and age music is a 


necessity. Its eternal quality gives us hope for the future 
of mankind. 


work in the education of musicians. 


Oberlin Conservatory has been a pioneer in the musical 
wilderness that was America. We shall do our humble 


best to uphold the tradition of leadership that has made 
Oberlin a great musical center. 


Norman Lloyd 
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In This Issue 


Oye COVER shows John Gamble, 
Hazelwood, Missouri, a teaching 
graduate assistant in the department of 
biology, working with a Warburg 
respirometer in the biology labora- 
tory. The respirometer, used for the 
measurement of gaseous exchanges in 
micro-organisms, small tissue slices, or 
isolated enzyme systems, was pur- 
chased with funds from a grant of the 
Esso Foundation to Oberlin College. 
Gamble, who will finish his master’s 
degree in June, is studying the influ- 
ence of phenothazine tranquilizing 
drugs on respiratory mechanisms in 
living yeast cells. His research relates 
to some of the biological influences of 
psychotrophic drugs. He is married 
and lives with his wife, Judy, in the 
Quadrangle apartments. 


THE APPOINTMENT of Norman 
Lloyd of the Juilliard School of Music 
faculty as the new Dean of the Con- 
servatory of Music is a significant 
event. At our request he agreed to 
bring his greetings to the Oberlin 
family, which we present on page 2. 


WHEN THE CLASS of 1912 celebrated 
its fiftieth reunion last June, Ernest 
Carroll Faust, one of its illustrious 
members and internationally known 
parasitologist, was receiving the hon- 
orary LL.D. degree from Tulane Uni- 
versity in New Orleans. We present 
a profile of Dr. Faust, particularly ap- 
propriate at a time when we are dis- 
cussing what’s new in biology. See 


page 4. 


TENTH in our series of what’s new 
in the various disciplines being taught 
in the liberal arts curriculum at Ober- 
lin is the current article on modern 
biology by members of the depart- 
ment of biology. For an explanation 
of the nature of modern biology and 
the radical change in emphasis it has 
undergone in the last decade, turn to 


page 8. 


THE CAREER CONFERENCE, an an- 
nual event of great value to the stu- 
dents, brings to the campus each year 
a large number of devoted alumni, 
along with other prominent men and 
women in various walks of | life. 
Oberlin College is extremely grateful 
to them for taking time from a busy 
life to undergraduates. 
For a story and pictures of this year’s 
conference see page 22 


counsel the 


FIFTY 


YEARS 


IN 


SCIENCE 


Dr. Ernest Carroll Faust, ’12 


The life and career of an Oberlin graduate 


RNEST CARROLL FAUST was born 
in September 1890 in Carthage, 
Missouri, a pleasant town of some 
10,000 population on the southwest- 
ern slope of the Ozarks, in a region 
of dairy farming, not far from the 
center of the then booming lead and 
zinc production of southwest Missouri. 
Carthage had good public schools, and 
when Ernest entered high school he 
elected the classical course of study: 
four years each of English, Latin, and 
history; three and a half years of 
mathematics; two years of German. 
This left no time for science, although 
there was an excellent teacher of biol- 
ogy in the high school and good 
courses in both physics and chemistry. 
Upon graduation with highest hon- 
ors in 1907, he was offered a scholar- 
ship at the University of Missouri, 
but turned it down to accept a posi- 
tion teaching English and Latin in a 
struggling private institute in the 
heart of the Ozarks in which high 
school training had not previously 
been provided. Here he discovered 
that many of his students were the 
same age as he was and that some 
were considerably older. The princi- 
pal of the institute desired to have at 
least one science course in the cur- 
riculum, and who, if not young Mr. 
Faust, was elected to teach it? And 
so the summer of 1908 found him 
studying plant physiology, ecology, 
and microtechnic at the University of 
Michigan. This summer’s study meant 
an entire reorientation of outlook to 
him. It changed him from a teacher 
of Latin to a student of science. In 
the fall of 1909 he entered Oberlin 
College. 

Most of his classmates, those who 
went on to continue their education, 
attended the State University as a mat- 
ter of course. Why, then, did he 
choose Oberlin for his college train- 
ing? Two people were influential in 
his decision. One was an elderly 
Canadian scholar, pastor of the small 
Congregational church in Carthage. 
It was this pastor who had encouraged 
him in preparing his high school 


Dr. Ernest Carroll Faust, ’12, became 
emeritus professor of parasitology at the 
University of Tulane, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, in 1961 at the age of 70, and the next 
spring was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at Tulane at a time when 
many of his classmates were celebrating their 
fiftieth reunion at the Oberlin Commence- 
ment. Sensing an interesting career, we 
wrote to this noted scientist for information 
about his life, which we are happy to pre- 
sent in this profile. 
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valedictory address on The Pilgrim in 
Our National Life, and who had also 
coached him in clear enunciation. The 
other was “a lady in the community 
whose family had several generations 
of Oberlin traditions.” And so, in 
September, “far far from all his kin,” 
he entered Oberlin College as a fresh- 
man in the class of 1913, with ad- 
vanced credits in botany from his 
summer study at the University of 
Michigan, but with a deficit in solid 
geometry, which he satisfied by tak- 
ing a written examination. 


College presented a financial prob- 
lem. There was no scholarship avail- 
able. He could not afford to live in 
a men’s dormitory. To help earn his 
expenses he worked for his room, an 
attic room, in the home of Professor 
J. A. Demuth, then professor of violin 
and wind instruments, who lived on 
Elm Street. This was his residence 
during his entire stay in Oberlin. Liv- 
ing by himself meant a certain isola- 
tion from other students in the col- 
lege. “Had I been athletically in- 
clined,” he writes, “this might have 
resulted in closer ties with men in my 
class; however, close ties were devel- 
oped with the fellow members of one 
of the debating societies.” 


During his freshman year his course 
of study included chemistry, botany, 
and German in addition to the re- 
quired subjects. In his second year 
he gave special attention to zoology 
and geology, and the following sum- 
mer (1911) he held a scholarship at 
the Woods Hole Marine Biological 
Laboratory. When he returned to 
Oberlin that fall he was classed as a 
senior, a member of the Class of 1912. 


This final year he recalls as “the 
happiest single year of my college 
period, both socially and scholastical- 
ly." He served on the board of the 
Oberlin Review; he took an active 
part in imtersociety debates; he was 
elected class historian. Looking back 
over his days at Oberlin he writes: 
‘In retrospect, I should like to pay 
special honor and respect to the dedi- 
cated professors under whom I was 
privileged to study. None of them, 
with the exception of President Henry 
Churchill King, was a preeminent 
scholar, but all were skilled teachers, 
which is much more significant for 
undergraduate college training.” He 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa. 

- Upon graduation he had an offer to 
teach physics in the Massillon, Ohio, 
high school, but he had never had a 
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course in physics! To overcome this 
lack, he enrolled once more in the 
Summer School of the University of 
Michigan, this time for a demonstra- 
tion course in the teaching of high 
school physics and another course in 
electricity. Just before the end of the 
summer session came an offer to serve 
as research assistant to Professor 
Henry B. Ward, chairman of the de- 
partment of zoology at the University 
of Illinois, a world authority on medi- 
cal parasitology. It was an offer that 
he could not refuse. It was also, per- 
haps, the turning point of his life. 
After two years at Urbana working 
with Professor Ward he had his M.A. 
degree but an empty purse. To im- 
prove his finances he took a position 
as instructor in biology in the Mis- 
soula, Montana, high school, of which 
Gilbert A. Ketcham, an Oberlinian of 
the Class of 1899 was the principal. 
During his stay in Missoula, in addi- 
tion to his teaching duties, he took a 
research course in physiological plant 
anatomy at the University of Montana 
and collected the basic material for his 
doctor’s dissertation in parasitology. 
He spent the summer of 1916 at 
the University of Chicago, and in the 
fall enrolled once more in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to complete his 
work for the doctorate in zoology 
(parasitology), which degree he re- 
ceived in June 1917. It was at this 
time that he met his future wife, Lola 
Swift, who was completing her mas- 


ter’s work in zoology at the university. 
He remained at Urbana for the next 
two years as an instructor in zoology. 
Then, in the spring of 1919, two posi- 
tions became available: one as pro- 
fessor of biology in Colorado College, 
the other as associate in parasitology 
in the newly opened Peking Union 
Medical College, Peking, China, un- 
der the aegis of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. He chose the latter position, 
and thus embarked upon a lifetime 
profession. He was then 29 years old. 

The eight years he spent in China 
and the Orient were productive years, 
full of new experiences for him. He 
became well acquainted with the Chi- 
nese, both the educated Chinese and 
the masses of the people, their tradi- 
tions and their culture. The training 
of medical students and physicians oc- 
cupied only a portion of his time, so 
that it was possible to travel and con- 
duct field investigations on parasitic 
diseases throughout coastal and in- 
land China, Japan, Taiwan, and 
Malaya. 

After four years in China he had a 
year’s sabbatical leave, which he spent 
as associate professor at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health, making the trip from 
China to New York in leisurely fash- 
ion by way of India, Egypt, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and England. In 
September 1924 he returned to Peking 
for his second four-year stint. These 


years were disturbed by the uprising 


Dr. Faust instructing special graduate students in Cali, Colombia in the laboratory diagnosis 
of parasitic diseases. His well-equipped office-laboratory was at the University of Valle. 
P) 
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against the Chinese warlords. When 
he left in June 1928 for his return to 
the States the railroad was closed, and 
he was forced to make the journey 
from Peking to Tientsin by car and 
by truck, the convoy being held up 
at one point by Chinese bandits. On 
his eventual arrival in the States a 
newly created professorship of para- 
sitology awaited him in the Depart- 
ment of Tropical Medicine at Tulane 
University, New Orleans. 

From the fall of 1928 until the 
spring of 1956, except for the war 
years, his time was fully occupied in 
the instruction of Tulane medical stu- 
dents (about 130 each year), in con- 
ducting postgraduate courses in medi- 
cal parasitology and tropical medicine, 
in carrying on research in many 
countries in Latin America, and in 
writing three definitive textbooks for 
students of parasitology. During the 
years just prior to World War II he 
offered 5-month courses yearly for 
Latin American physicians; and dur- 
ing the war years successive 2-month 
intensive courses in tropical medicine 
for military officers, partly at Tulane 
and partly at the Walter Reed Medical 
Center in Washington, D. C., as well 
as for professors in the United States 
Medical schools. In the spring of 
1945 he was asked to serve as di- 
rector of a medical mission to investi- 
gate and recommend measures for the 
control of a parasitic infection, schis- 
tosomiasis japonica, which had caused 
severe incapacitation, with some deaths, 
among several thousand American and 
Australian military personnel in the 
Philippines. In recognition of this 
service the Office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, United States Army, awarded 
him the Medal of Freedom. 

After World War II he continued 
his teaching and research at Tulane, 
along with a constantly increasing load 
of administrative duties as the num- 
ber of graduate students working for 
the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees became 
augmented. Honors came his way in 
the form of presidencies of important 
American societies, such as the Ameri- 
can Society of Parasitology and the 
American Society of Tropical Medi- 
cine. He was honored by being made 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Tropi- 
cal Medicine and Hygiene and other 
foreign medical societies. 

In 1956, as the time for his retire- 
ment approached, Tulane University 
designated him Field Coordinator of 


the Point IV Tulane-Colombia Pro- 
gram in Medical Education for the 
seven medical schools in that Latin 
American country. He _ established 
his residence in Cali, Colombia, with 
a well-equipped office-laboratory in 
the Preventive Medicine Department 
of the University of Valle, making 
frequent journeys to the five cities in 
which the other medical schools were 
located. With the assistance of fif- 
teen Tulane medical professors, who 
came to Colombia for two or three 
months each during 1956-61, he 
worked with the respective medical 
faculties and their administrators in 
Colombia to improve their premedical 
and medical training. He obtained 
fellowships for exceptionally promis- 
ing young Colombian physicians for 
postgraduate study at Tulane and 
other North American medical schools 
and hospitals. A few of these were 
on Point IV subsidy; a considerably 
larger number on Rockefeller and Kel- 
logg grants. He found time to demon- 
strate how research in epidemiology 
of disease may serve as a guide for 
improvement in health and environ- 
mental sanitation. Altogether, this 
period of five years constituted a very 
productive one for all those who par- 
ticipated in the program, both Co- 
lombians and their North American 
colleagues. 

At the end of May, 1961, he re- 
turned with his wife to New Orleans 
to resume life in the United States, 
and on June 30 of that year retired 
to become emeritus professor of para- 
sitology in Tulane. The next year, 
at the 1962 Commencement, Tulane 
University conferred on him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws. The 
Citation read in part: 

Teacher of thousands and bene- 
factor of millions, illustrious 
leader of man’s fight for life 
and health, whose work has 
brought honor and credit to this 
University during thirty-four 
years .. . Tulane’s high prestige 
in tropical medicine, and the 
state of development of this field 
itself, are in great part due to his 
teaching and research efforts, 
and to the guidance he has given 
to organizations and institutions 
here and abroad. 


Thus, fifty years after graduation 
from Oberlin, and after trial and error 
in a variety of studies which eventu- 
ally fitted him for a fruitful field 


of endeavor, the time came full cycle 
for formal retirement, so that his re- 
maining years may be spent more 
leisurely, without the daily necessity 
of meeting pressing obligations. 

In looking back over his years here 
summed up so briefly, Dr. Faust 
makes the following observations: 

“A cultural background, such as I 
had the good fortune to obtain in high 
school and in Oberlin, constitutes a 
most valuable preparation for profes- 
sional study. 

“If an individual has the desire and 
will to impart information to others, 
the content and an appreciation of 
one’s own limitations and prejudices, 
as well as those of the recipient, are 
much more important than extensive 
didactic training in methodology. 
Since I had several courses in educa- 
tion at Oberlin and at the University 
of Illinois and am a member of an 
educational honor society, I speak, 
therefore, with some experience. 

“To serve effectively in foreign 
lands one must come to know the 
ethnic background, cultural patterns 
and psychology of the groups which 
he is to serve. 

“He should not try to force his 
ideas on people of other cultures, but 
rather to help them discover what he 
may have to offer which they can 
adapt, not adopt, to better their 
economy and outlook on life. 

“Whether in the mission field, in 
education, agriculture, medicine and 
public health, or in the social sciences, 
America must send its best representa- 
tives, those individuals of high cali- 
ber who are dedicated to help the 
communities in which they live, rather 
than second-rate individuals who seek 
personal advantage or try to propa- 
gandize narrow spiritual or political 
ideologies. I am sure that graduates 
of Oberlin cherish these same high 
ideals; thousands of Oberlinians have 
demonstrated them for many decades 
in practically all areas of the globe. 

“As an alumnus of Oberlin, I have 
been impressed with the increasingly 
notable scholarship of the faculty of 
the College, the high standards main- 
tained among the students, and the 
additions to the physical facilities, 
which will help to improve the teach- 
ing program. And I am proud of the 
record of high achievement which dis- 
tinguishes my Alma Mater among in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
United States.” 
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“Men are never so likely to settle a question rightly 


as when they discuss it freely.” 


To the Editor 


Reader Requests 


TO THE EDITOR: 


I just received your Magazine and I wish 
to tell you that I enjoyed it very much. On 
page 20 of this issue {Alumni Magazine, 
October 1962] were letters referring to an 
article by Carl Allensworth, “Let’s Be Care- 
ful How We Hate,” in the May 1962 issue. 
Could you possibly send me an extra copy 
of this, as I do not have one? It would be 
most appropriate for our advanced history 
class in my high school where I am a 
seniors. - « 

ELIZABETH M. EVANS 
Colden, New York 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Would it be possible for you to send me 
another copy of the November 1961 issue? 
I was very much impressed with the ‘“Uni- 
versal Fiction” by Lawrence E. Cole. I 
should like to use it in my teaching work. 

RUTH WALK, ’22 
La Porte, Indiana 


Concerned 


TO THE EDITOR: 


As usual the Homecoming and Class 
Presidents’ meetings were stimulating and 
informing as well as nostalgic. On each of 
my last five or six visits I’ve wanted to write 
a letter to “the editor” but repressed the 
urge. This time, if you receive this letter, 
you'll know my suppressor is weakened by 
age or something. 

There are three things which have been 
of concern to me and, while I know that 
alumni opinion may be often more obstruc- 
tive than helpful I hope these comments 
may be taken in the constructive spirit in 
which I believe my great love for Oberlin 
prompts me to make them. 

First, a defense of the building program. 
While I deeply regret the passing of Sturges 
just as I did of French and Spear and the 
Inn, it is really only a part of me that is dy- 
ing, not of the college. If the new buildings 
help the faculty and students to do their 
work more efficiently and happily, I am 
satisfied. I am sure the administration and 
architects have the same interests at heart as 
I. When my classmates and I entered Ober- 
lin in 1922, the college and all its buildings 
and shacks were built there just for us, and 
this is true of each new class and generation. 
We should learn to cherish the memories, 
not to expect them to be furnished with 
stage settings of our beloved college days. 

That brings me to the second point which 
is related to the first in a way; it has to do 
with our uneasiness in giving up the ideas 
and principles of our generation. Just as 
we'd like to see the retention of the physical 
plant which meant so much to us, many of 
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us find it hard to give way to the new ideas 
with which the college must deal if it is to 
be faithful to its tradition and continue to 
contribute to and lead in cultural develop- 
ment in the world. For example, I learned 
of instances in which alumni who had 
gained much from Oberlin and from the 
world financially who so objected to current 
expressions of opinion on the campus that 
they withheld financial help. Certainly, 
one sympathizes with the regret and disa- 
greement to which an alumnus is entitled 
but it is not fair to the college, or to our- 
selves, to deny it the same freedom of in- 
quiry and opinion in which we ourselves 
gloried, to which we really owe the great 
respect with which Oberlin is held through- 
out the world. 

Is there really any significant difference 
between the expressions of opinion on the 
campus which run counter to the dominant 
beliefs and principles in American society 
today and the radical, revolutionary, vision- 
ary, immoral doctrines of coeducation and 
the anti-slavery movement which distin- 
guished Oberlin in its early years? To me, 
there is something disloyal to the very spirit 
of Oberlin in trying to enforce conformity, 
to stifle freedom of thought and opinion 
and expression. Of course, any old grad is 
entitled to his freedom to criticize, just as I 
am doing, but surely one does not know- 
ingly thwart the Oberlin spirit and take part 
in its defeat. We show a lack of faith in 
ourselves and our American heritage if we 
withhold the tangible expression of faith in 
the Oberlin of today. 

Thirdly, the issues in the dormitory con- 
struction problem are worthy of further con- 
cern and exploration. Of course, I’ve not 
checked a good sample of opinion but I 
have heard President Carr’s statements with 
great respect for his integrity in seeking 
Oberlin solutions to Oberlin problems and 
I have talked with a few faculty and stu- 
dents. It seems to me there are two problems 
here and both are extremely important. One 
is a matter of mutual confidence between 
students and administration and the other 
is the social-physical problem of the rela- 
tionship between housing arrangements and 
the academic life and health of the college. 

On the matter of mutual confidence, I 
fear that there is a problem which needs 
careful attention. The problem is not a new 
one with this administration but has devel- 
oped over a period of several years. I have 
the feeling that educational policy and ad- 
ministration has slowly and subtly drifted 
from the hands of the faculty to those of the 
administration. If I am right, this is a basic 
change in the Oberlin tradition and it can 
not take place without trouble unless at the 
same time the selection policies regarding 
faculty and students are not also changed. 
So long as Oberlin holds to its very high 
standards in faculty and student selection, 
and I sincerely hope she does, there are apt 
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to be problems of morale. A shift from 
faculty to administration of major educa- 
tional responsibilities will result in students 
and faculty with free-floating gripes looking 
for something to which to attach themselves. 
Thus, the housing, dining, driving, drinking 
and privacy issues may not be of basic sig- 
nificance in themselves but they are simply 
the grindstones for those who feel they have 
an ax. 


The so-called housing issue is a deeper 
one, I believe, than can be met by evidence 
that North Hall and its successors provide 
for small living sections and that mainte- 
nance of such dormitories is less expensive 
than other arrangements. The problem 
seems to be one of uniformity, loss of in- 
dividuality and the degree of supervision 
and control which seems to students to vary 
with various living arrangements. And 
there is the deeper issue of the degree to 
which the college should become involved 
in the personal and social lives of the stu- 
dents. Of course many parents say they sleep 
better when they know the college is ‘“‘look- 
ing after’ Mary and Jack but there is a 
question as to the extent to which the col- 
lege should undertake responsibility for con- 
trols which should have been internalized 
at home during the high school years. 


For myself, I do not understand the na- 
ture of the improvement or advantage for 
students of living in college dormitories, 
large or small, over group living by choice 
in private or college-owned houses. In 
terms of its advantages for my social de- 
velopment, initiative and responsibility, I 
would not trade my rather frowzy two years 
in the Brown Jug for the conveniences of 
North Hall even at half the price. And 
I'll bet the men who lived at the Woodshed 
or Embassy or other private houses would 
generally say the same. It was good to see 
the spirit of the girl who advocated more 
Co-op houses and I hope more will be es- 
tablished. 

I am wondering, however, if the lack of 
co-ops and smaller houses such as many of 
us lived in in the 20’s is due to the lack of 
student initiative in going after such living 
arrangements. For example, would it be 
possible now as it was in 1924 for a group 
of ten fellows to rent two floors of a private 
home and look after themselves in it? I 
know there are several sides to this issue but 
from my point of view on social and psy- 
chological values small, private group liv- 
ing with meals at girl’s houses is preferable 
and can not be outweighed by dollar savings 
in big dormitories. And I doubt that any- 
one has shown that North Hall is less ex- 
pensive per student than the former private 
men’s houses. 

It seems to me that the dormitory prob- 
lem reflects a conflict between admissions 
and teaching policies which promote inde- 
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AT OBERLIN 


AN PROBABLY was a biologist 

before he was anything else. His 
concern for and wonder about his own 
body, and the phenomena of birth, 
growth and death, let alone the na- 
ture of plants and animals necessary 
for sustenance and shelter, were mat- 
ters of serious preoccupation. Through 
the ages the sheer necessity of meeting 
the requirements for survival was 
powerful enough a motive for the 
study of living things. Yet, man also 
found in nature something beautiful 
and harmonious, compelling study for 
esthetic as well as scientific reasons. 
And surely it is in the nature of man 
to be curious and to want to under- 
stand especially a phenomenon as 
amazingly complicated as a living or- 
ganism. 


The founders of this College ap- 
preciated the germaneness of biologi- 
cal science in the liberal education of 
young men and women — it has been 
taught from the College’s beginning. 
In 1834 James Dascomb began his 
period of service as Professor of 
Chemistry, Botany and Physiology, 
with a chief interest in plant syste- 
matics. The serious teaching of Zo- 
ology began when A. A. Wright 
joined the college in 1874; on the re- 
tirement of Professor Dascomb in 
1878, Wright took over Botany and 
organized the herbarium. These men 
were followed by a number of dis- 
tinguished teachers including Lynds 
Jones, F. O. Grover, Maynard Metcalf, 
Robert Budington, Susan P. Nichols, 
Charles Rogers, Paul B. Sears, Robert 
S. McEwen and Hope Hibbard. 


During the 130 years in which 
biology has been taught at Oberlin, 
science has undergone phenomenal 
change. Some of the most far-reach- 
ing “breakthroughs” have occurred 
during this period, developments 
which have profoundly affected the 
individual lives of most of mankind 
and influenced scholars in virtually all 
disciplines. The concomitant of these 
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major and minor changes is that prac- 
titioners of science find themselves in 
an exciting arena in which pervasive 
theories undergo progressive change 
or refinement in the light of new evi- 
dence obtained as a result of rigorous 
observation and experimentation in 
the field and laboratory. 


Especially in the last decade or so 
has biology undergone great change 
in emphasis; new concepts, made pos- 
sible largely by the application of the 
more quantitative sciences (mathe- 
matics, chemistry and physics), have 
not only illuminated older theories 
and opened new vistas, but have 
come with such rapidity as to consti- 
tute a major revolution. The follow- 
ing discourse is an attempt to convey 
the spirit and direction of this revo- 
lution that is “modern biology” and 
to indicate the manner in which the 
challenge it presents to liberal arts 
education is being met at Oberlin. 


The Nature of Modern Biology 


In comparing the activities of con- 
temporary biologists with those of 
another day, one is tempted to say that 
the biologists of today are primarily 
experimentalists whereas their prede- 
cessors were primarily descriptive 
biologists. Much effort in earlier 
years was necessarily spent in describ- 
ing gross and microscopic anatomy of 
plants and animals, and setting up 
schemes of classification based on 
similarities and differences in the 
structure of living organisms. The 
names of Linnaeus (1707-1778), 
Cuvier (1769-1832), von Baer (1792- 
1876), Huxley (1825-1895) come to 
mind in this regard. But there have 
always been biologists who were in- 
terested in the operation of living 
systems, who asked the question, 
“How does it work?” Spallanzani 
(1729-1799), Pasteur (1822-1895), 
Darwin (1809-1882), Mendel (1822- 
1884), Bernard (1813-1878), Roux 


William Yates, 66, honors student from 
Baton Rouge, La., studying the uptake of 
rubidium by mouse tumors in his laboratory. 


(1850-1924) and Spemann (1869- 
1941) are only a few of the men who 
undertook to investigate the functions 
of organisms by experimental meth- 
ods. 


Inasmuch as the application of ex- 
perimental techniques is not new, one 
must look elsewhere for the factors 
accounting for the success of modern 
biology. Perhaps more than anything 
else the truly amazing development 
within the past 10 years or so is the 
result of the application of newly de- 
veloped physical and chemical con- 
cepts and techniques to experimenta- 
tion on living systems. It is a fact 
that biochemistry had achieved many 
notable successes before the fifties, 
and plant and animal physiologists in 
the last century had applied physical 
concepts in their analysis of root ab- 
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Peter Felder, 64, of New York City, and Lee Herbst, ’64, of East Lansing, Michigan, get- 


ting ready to record the heart beat of a turtle on the kymograph in the biology laboratory. 


sorption, transpiration, blood circula- 
tion and muscle contraction; however, 
it is the new developments in chemis- 
try and physics which have been cru- 
cial for modern biology. Chemical 
and crystallographic analytical meth- 
ods, for example, when applied to the 
study of macromolecules have given 
not only insight into the structure of 
proteins and nucleic acids, but also 
have shed light on how these mole- 
cules might carry out their functions 
within cells. Modern chemical theory, 
influenced by physics, interprets 
chemical bonding and chemical reac- 
tions on a subatomic or electronic 
level. Adopting this approach, the 
biologist is beginning fruitfully to in- 
vestigate and interpret such biological 
phenomena as photosynthesis in these 
terms. 

Another factor that marks modern 
biology is the extent and depth to 
which the applications of chemistry 
and physics have permeated all areas 
of biology. Wherever a juncture of 
these disciplines has occurred the re- 
sults have been phenomenal. In- 
creased use of modern chemistry and 
physics in biology necessarily implies 
that mathematical analysis has also be- 
come an important factor in biology. 
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The study of enzyme kinetics, for ex- 
ample, is meaningless without mathe- 
matics. Mathematics has proved very 
fruitful in studies of growth phenom- 
ena and population dynamics and 
the use of statistics to analyze experi- 
mental data has become commonplace 
throughout the field. 

With the application of the in- 
sights and techniques of physics, chem- 
istry, and mathematics, biology is mak- 
ing remarkable strides in many areas. 
It will be helpful for our discussion 
to consolidate some of these major 
advances into two groups: those that 
tell us something about the mainte- 
nance of organisms, and those that tell 
us something about the persistence of 
living things. 


Maintenance of Organisms 


By “maintenance” we mean all those 
activities and processes that contribute 
to supporting and conserving the com- 
plexity of organization that is char- 
acteristic of organisms. In order to 
maintain this improbable state, the 
organism must expend energy to syn- 
thesize the proteins, carbohydrates and 
lipids that make up its structure and 
the enzymes that carry out these syn- 


theses. Where the energy comes from 
and precisely how it is used are focal 
concerns of biology. 


Since the last century biologists had 
considered that the energy required by 
both plants and animals was obtained 
either directly or indirectly from com- 
plex organic food materials synthe- 
sized by green plants from oxygen and 
water using sunlight. Today the study 
of photosynthesis is one of the major 
areas of research in plant physiology. 
The biochemistry of the assimilation 
of carbon dioxide and the formation 
of carbohydrates has been advanced 
by studies in the laboratory of Melvin 
Calvin, who won a Nobel prize in 
chemistry for his efforts. D. I. Arnon 
and his associates demonstrated that 
these photosynthetic reactions can be 
carried out in their entirety by chloro- 
plasts isolated from plant cells. Us- 
ing such isolated-chloroplast systems, 
the elucidation of the chemistry of 
photosynthesis is being carried out on 
a molecular, even a submolecular level. 
The function of sunlight in this proc- 
ess is interpreted as increasing the 
energy levels of electrons in chloro- 
phyll molecules. This energy is then 
used to make compounds that are re- 
quired for carbon dioxide assimilation. 
The studies on photosynthesis point 
up one of the biochemists’ major 
goals, namely to ascribe particular 
chemical reactions to particular cell 
structures. 


By photosynthesis the energy de- 
rived from the sun is locked into or- 
ganic compounds. But how is this 
energy later released and utilized by 
the organism? In trying to pin-point 
the processes of energy release and 
utilization to a particular cellular com- 
ponent the biochemist and cell physi- 
ologist have joined forces with the 
electron microscopist. This collabora- 
tion has made clear that the mitochon- 
dria, microscopic cytoplasmic organ- 
elles, present in both plant and animal 
cells carry out the major activities 
concerned with release of energy from 
complex organic compounds. _ Inter- 
pretation of activities of the mitochon- 
dria has extended to the submolecular 
level and one now speaks of the trans- 
port of protons and/or electrons in 
describing the mechanisms of energy 
release. 


New advances have been made in 
understanding how this released 
energy is utilized by the cell. We have 
known for some time that it is locked 
into an organic phosphorus compound 
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adenosine triphosphate, abbreviated 
as (ATP). This compound, follow- 
ing the monumental work of Albert 
Szent-Gyorgyi (H ’62), has been im- 
plicated im energy conversion in 
muscle contraction, protein synthesis, 
absorption of materials, biolumine- 
scence, functioning of the nervous 
system and even in the energy releas- 
ing reactions themselves. The study 
of many of these activities has been 
carried to the molecular and submolec- 
ular phases. Muscle contraction, for 
example, is no longer simply a study 
of kymograph records. Efforts are 
made to study not only the contrac- 
tion of single muscle cells but even 
the contraction of the isolated muscle 
protein. Here again the electron mi- 
croscopist and the biochemist have 
joined forces in what has become 
known as biochemical cytology. And 
here, as in the case of the chloroplast 
and the mitochondrion, there is an 
attempt to relate submicroscopic struc- 
ture with molecular function. Al- 
though there is still a gap in our 
knowledge of the precise relationship 
between the contraction of muscle 
protein and the utilization of ATP 
energy, the consensus is that approach- 
ing the problem on a molecular and 
even submolecular level will prove 
fruitful. 

A similarly successful marriage be- 
tween biochemistry and cytology is 
repeated in the study of protein syn- 
thesis. The precise arrangement of 
amino acids to form proteins is car- 
ried on by a cytoplasmic structure, 
the endoplasmic reticulum, observed 
with the electron miscroscope. Under 
proper conditions, this structure even 
though isolated from a living cell is 
capable of carrying out protein syn- 
thesis. The developments in this area 
have been swift and the implications 
many. 

The bridge of relationship between 
the functioning of molecules and the 
functioning of organisms lies largely 
in the realm of physiology; it is here 
that there is definition of the prob- 
lems in which a biochemical approach 
may provide a more complete under- 
standing. Pavlov, Starling, Sherring- 
ton, Loewi, Homer Smith, Osterhout 
and Warburg are but a few among 
many who have revealed physiological 
principles which are milestones in our 
knowledge of living things. This is 
a field whose study ranges from yeast 
cells to man, from the function of a 
cilium to a brain. In a search for suit- 
able experimental material, frequently 
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the most revealing has been plant or ~> rates influence its own age structure, 


animal organisms of simpler construc- 
tion. 

Study of energetics in living systems 
has also gone on above the level of 
the organism and notably in research 
on the thermodynamics of such eco- 
logical systems as ponds, rivers, fields, 
and forests. The focus here has been 
on the quantity and quality of energy 
available to the system and its fate in 
the system. These considerations lead 
to such subsidiary matters as the ef- 
ficiency of converting energy into 
protoplasm at the phototrophic, herbi- 
vore and carnivore levels. Ultimately 
these questions have relevance to prac- 
tical matters of yield and harvest; 
however, until much more is known 
about how ecosystems operate it will 
not be possible to formulate the most 
perceptive questions to determine the 
mechanisms and causal factors by 
which ecosystems differ in their total 
organic production. 

The study of energy relations with- 
in ecosystems has great potential sig- 
nificance for what promises to be a 
serious human problem, the rapid in- 
crease in world population. The na- 
ture of populations, their growth and 
regulation is no simple area of study; 
that a population’s birth and death 


dispersion and density is no less com- 
plicated than is recognition that each 
of the latter factors greatly affects the 
two rates. Perhaps the most singular 
development in this field, however, is 
the recognition that there are natural 
mechanisms regulating species popu- 
lations. Of these natural controls that 
which appears most significant con- 
cerns the effects of crowding. In fur- 
bearing animals such as the mouse- 
like vole, for example, crowding 
results in a condition of stress which 
hyperactivates the adrenal gland; ul- 
timately this lowers the adult’s resist- 
ance to disease and its fecundity by 
reducing the number of pregnancies 
and/or the number of young per 
pregnancy. Fuller understanding of 
the nature of population growth and 
its natural regulation is permitting in- 
telligent manipulation of valuable 
natural resources of economic signifi- 
cance. For example, harvesting the 
yield of a population as it approaches 
equilibrium has little negative and 
some positive effect on the remain- 
ing individuals; yet elsewhere in its 
growth cycle such harvest may jeopar- 
dize the entire population. Such de- 
velopments demand much more 
knowledge about the growth of popu- 
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lations of economic importance and it 
is here that predictive mathematical 
biology is playing an ever more per- 
suasive role. 


Persistence of Living Organisms 


Now let us turn to what has been 
referred to as the persistence of living 
organisms, studies concerned with the 
projection of species in time. This 
is the area of biology that encompasses 
embryology, concerned with the de- 
velopment of the individuals of the 
new generation, genetics, concerned 
with the heredity of the new genera- 
tion, and evolution, concerned with the 
direction that heredity takes. Al- 
though each of these fields has felt the 
impact of new tools of research, much 
of their progress has been occasioned 
by an engagement at the boundaries 
of the fields or by applying develop- 
ments in one field to the other. 

Techniques presumedly designed to 
elicit answers to the multitude of 
questions dealing with causal analysis 
of developmental processes have large- 
ly proved incapable of doing so. Fre- 
quently this has been occasioned by 
failure on the part of the investigator 
to “ask Nature fair questions” as Sir 
Francis Bacon admonished. By rede- 
fining the questions and refining the 
techniques more complete answers are 
now forthcoming. Some of these 
basic questions include the following: 

How are the cells of the early em- 
bryo (each of which is characterized 
by an identical complement of chro- 
mosomes received from the original 
fertilized egg) directed along specific 
pathways which lead on the one hand 
to a bone cell and on the other to 
a kidney cell? 

What factors come into play as 
cells divide, move about with respect 
to each other, and exhibit highly se- 
lective adhesive properties, maintain- 
ing at the same time the overall con- 
figuration of the embryo? Are the 
observed movements of the cells ran- 
dom, or are they somehow directed? 

Is the property of selective adhe- 
sion, which allows the cells to “recog- 
nize” other cells, a result of some 
specific protein on the cell surface? 
If so, what directs the formation of 
the protein? If the chromosomes, as 
the carriers of the genetic material, are 
directing the cell activities would this 
be revealed in the morphology and be- 
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havior of the chromosomes in differ- 
ent regions of the embryo? 

Giant chromosomes in the tissues of 
certain organisms have allowed the 
experimental investigation of the last 
question. Using the techniques of 
specific cytochemical methods and 
autoradiography (in which chromo- 
somes labeled with radioactive ma- 
terial literally take pictures of them- 
selves), cytogeneticists and develop- 
mental biologists have demonstrated 
that chromosomes do indeed exhibit 
morphological differences in the vari- 
ous tissues and in the same tissue at 
different times during the develop- 
mental period of the organism. Here, 
then, has been a fruitful interaction 
among the fields of genetics, cytology, 
and embryology. Such continued in- 
teraction should reveal the ultimate 
significance of such variations in 
chromosome behavior and morphology 
in the developing embryo when the 
biologist can perceptively pose ques- 
tions and expect answers at the mole- 
cular level where the structure and 
function are essentially one. 

Genetics is the example par excel- 
lence where the biochemical-biophysi- 
cal-molecular approach combined with 
information derived from earlier 
biology has been most productive. In 
this area marked progress has been 
made as a result of the concerted effort 
on the part of chemists, physicists and 
biologists. The significance of this 
statement is attested in the awarding 
of the 1962 Nobel prize in medicine 
and physiology to Crick, a chemist, 
Watson, a biologist, and Wilkins, a 
physicist, for their studies on the 
molecule of heredity. 

The discovery by Avery in 1944 
that a particular chemical molecule, 
deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) _ ob- 
tained from one kind of bacterium 
could impart certain specific heritable 
characteristics to another bacterium, 
opened the door to the fruitful 
area of molecular genetics. In 1953 
Watson and Crick not only postu- 
lated the structure of DNA _ but 
more importantly provided a_ hypo- 
thetical basis for showing how this 
structure might be involved in the 
synthesis of more of itself (for trans- 
mittal to future generations) and how 
this molecule might control the syn- 
thesis of proteins. A scant ten years 
later we are rapidly learning more 
about how the DNA located in the 
nuclei of cells, specifically in chromo- 
somes, controls the synthesis of pro- 
teins in the cytoplasm. This work has 


integrated genetics and biochemistry 
and from it has come the hypothesis 
that the DNA governs the synthesis of 
another nucleic acid, ribonucleic acid 
(RNA) which in turn is involved in 
the synthesis of proteins in the endo- 
plasmic reticulum (see above) of the 
cell. Thus the information content 
of the DNA molecules is somehow 
imparted to a molecule of RNA which 
in turn is responsible for the proper 
arrangement of amino acids to pro- 
duce a molecule of a particular pro- 
tein. The importance of studies of 
the nucleic acids, their synthesis and 
structure and the structure of proteins 
can be gauged by the fact that since 
1958 Nobel Prizes have been awarded 
to eight men for work in these areas. 

The study of the history of life or 
evolution is concerned not only with 
changes that have occurred in plants 
and animals but also the mechanisms 
whereby these changes are brought 
about. Thirty years ago the mechan- 
isms underlying this process appeared 
nearly incomprehensible. Darwin's 
theory of natural selection had fallen 
into disrepute, particularly among 
geneticists, and left a void that was 
occupied by various vitalistic and fi- 
nalistic concepts. This was the period 
of Driesch’s entelechy and du Nouy’s 
telefinalism. As many have pointed 
out, such views are unscientific in the 
sense that they postulate forces that 
lie beyond the realm of science. 
Though - satisfying many, biology 
found them unproductive and con- 
tinued to search for factors which 
could be subjected to scientific anal- 
ysis. 

Although the data of the field and 
laboratory biologist appeared to be 
in conflict during the first part of this 
century, advancing knowledge, as it so 
often does, showed them to be com- 
plementary. A synthesis has gradually 
emerged that gives promise of lead- 
ing to an understanding of the mech- 
anisms of evolution. Julian Huxley, 
the naturalist, Theodosius Dobzhan- 
sky, the geneticist, Ernst Mayr, the sys- 
tematist, and George Gaylord Simp- 
son, the paleontologist, have been 
leading contributors to this modern 
synthesis, usually termed neoDarwin- 
ism. 

The units of evolution are no longer 
considered to be individuals, but in- 
terbreeding populations. More spe- 
cifically, evolution is viewed as 
changes in gene frequencies in popu- 
lations that affect not the parents but 
the patterns of embryonic develop- 
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George T. Jones, ’20, professor of botany, 
examining huge lemons grown in the new 
greenhouse behind Kettering Hall of Science. 


ment of their offspring. The raw 
material for change is inherited varia- 
tion in the form of recombinations of 
existing genes and ultimately of gene 
mutation, ie., changes in the compo- 
sition and/or structure of the DNA 
molecule. 

Gene mutations are believed to be 
at random in respect to the direction 
of evolution. But it is recognized 
that evolutionary changes in popula- 
tions are, for the most part, adaptive 
to an ever changing environment. 
Darwin's concept of natural selection 
is regarded as the major guiding agent 
that brings variation into harmony 
with the environment. The poorly 
adaptive are gradually eliminated, but 
natural selection also plays a positive 
role in favoring desirable gene com- 
binations. As the genes of a popula- 
tion are shuffled about through sexual 
reproduction, favorable combinations 
emerge and are to some extent per- 
petuated. The gene complexes under- 
lying major adaptive features appear 
to have been built up gradually in 
this way by natural selection rather 
than arising by the chance coming 
together of favorable genes. It is this 
positive, or creative, role of natural 
selection that was unrecognized by the 
early geneticists who tended to put too 
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much faith in their newly discovered 
mutations. 

A final important ingredient in the 
modern synthesis is that some type of 
isolation is essential for complete di- 
vergence of one species into two or 
more. Numerous types of isolation 
(geographic, ecological, behavioral and 
reproductive) are known, but the 
origin of these is a facet still being 
explored. 


Limitations of Modern Biology 


This brief coverage of some of the 
highlights of present-day biology is 
intended only to give the reader some 
idea of the direction of what is some- 
times called the new biology. This is 
a biology largely dominated by an 
emphasis on the use of physical and 
chemical approaches to the study of 
the living systems. The method of 
choice here is to dissect a biological 
process to the molecular level, cor- 
relating, at all levels and where possi- 
ble, structure with function. 

The interest of most biochemists is 
primarily in biological processes 
whether they occur in molds or men, 
fern or fowl, and not in an organism 
per se. This approach presents some 
serious difficulties when attempts are 
made to transfer mechanisms that 
Operate in one organism to another 
organism. To take the most obvious 
case, much of what is known about 
the synthesis of DNA and its control 
of cell processes has been studied in 
microorganisms. How much of this 
holds true for higher plants and ani- 
mals? There are many details about 
particular processes in particular or- 
ganisms and numerous significant 
loose ends that have to be tied up be- 
fore such extensions can be made 
with utmost reliability. 

Another question that has been 
raised by the molecular approach to 
living organisms is perhaps more 
philosophical than biological. A cell 
no less than an organism is a highly 
complex organization. In the cell, 
nucleus and cytoplasm function to- 
gether as a unit to bring about all the 
activities of a particular kind of cell. 
In the organism different types of 
tissues interact to produce the activi- 
ties of the particular organism, both 
isolated physiological activities and 
those activities which are integrated 
into a pattern of behavior. How do 
these activities of the cell as a whole 
and of the organism as a whole relate 
to the events occurring at the level of 


the molecule or even the electron? Do 
we not understand more about cell 
parts rather than the cell or the organ- 
ism through the powerful and persua- 
sive method of the new biology? It is 
to be hoped that the continuing interest 
in physiology will keep in focus the 
relations between molecules and cells 
and that the present, renewed interest 
in the behavioral and ecological sci- 
ences will contribute a better under- 
standing of organisms as entities and 
populations interacting with their 
physical environment and with other 
organisms. 

The emphasis on a chemical and 
physical description of life phenomena 
has tended to push traditionally de- 
scriptive areas of biology into the 
background. This is regrettable be- 
cause these fields are themselves 
changing, shifting emphases, and con- 
tinuing to offer stimulating challenges 
to the student. To understand an or- 
ganism the biologist must understand 
its component cells, but in the last 
analysis it is the emergent properties 
of the organism rather than the cell 
with which we have to deal. Most 
students, eager to embark on molec- 
ular voyages, neglect or don’t have 
offered to them, courses in the mor- 
phology of plants and animals. Unfor- 
tunately there are biochemists who 
don’t know plants or animals but 
only leaves, livers, hearts, or muscle. 
Taxonomy and morphology courses 
not only provide a knowledge of whole 
organisms, but the comparative ap- 
proach often taken in these courses 
may prove valuable in finding a par- 
ticular organism with particular adap- 
tations which can facilitate an answer 
to some physiological or biomolecular 
question. 

The classical comparative and phy- 
logenetic aspects of morphological in- 
vestigation continue to increase our 
understanding of the evolutionary in- 
terrelationships of plants and animals. 
With new instrumentation and meth- 
odology active studies are being car- 
ried on in the anatomy and life his- 
tories of organisms at all levels of de- 
velopment with special emphasis on 
those that appear to be possible con- 
necting links beween better known 
groups. The acceptance of the theory 
of evolution has made such studies 
a major field of biology, and, although 
considerable accumulation and syn- 
thesis has resulted there are still sig- 
nificant gaps in our knowledge. 

Functional anatomy, that is the 
study of the relationship between 
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structure and function, is becoming so 
integrated with other fields of biology 
that it no longer can be sharply sepa- 
rated. New instruments and methods 
of study have become available and 
continue to become available making 
it possible to acquire new types of 
evidence as well as to expand the old. 
The electron microscope, biochemistry, 
serum diagnosis, chromosome studies, 
genetics and paleontology, to name 
but a few, have supplied exciting new 
information that has reinforced some 
ideas and changed others. 

Taxonomy, which is concerned with 
the precise classification and naming 
of plants and animals, was the major 
activity of most botanists and zoolo- 
gists until this century. In a sense 
taxonomy forms the cornerstone of 
biology, but it fell into disrepute as 
the flora and fauna of the world be- 
came better known, and as emphasis 
shifted to the more experimental as- 
pects of biology. For a time, many 
biologists almost prided themselves on 
not being taxonomists, and on hardly 
knowing one organism from another. 
But it soon became evident, from 
ecologic and physiologic studies, that 
different species react quite differ- 
ently. With the realization of the 
importance of correct identification, 
and with the application of new con- 
cepts in classification, taxonomy has 
regained much of its former prestige. 
Taxonomists today are still concerned 
with naming organisms, and in at- 
tempting to determine their evolution- 
ary interrelationships. But they no 
longer limit themselves to these ques- 
tions. Much attention, for example, 
is now given to variation within and 
between populations, a phenomenon 
which used to be regarded as a nuis- 
ance, for varieties make it difficult to 
assign names, and they upset tidy 
schemes of classification. Today 
studies of variation are making an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge 
of the evolutionary origin of species. 

Museums and herbaria still play an 
important role in all of these aspects 
of taxonomy. Oberlin College is par- 
ticularly fortunate in having a museum 
with excellent synoptic collections of 
animals to support the teaching of 
certain courses, and in having a teach- 
ing and research herbarium of over 
186,000 specimens. 


Oberlin and Modern Biology 
As might be suspected from the 
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George Dormody, ’66, of Winnetka, IIl., studying alga Spirogyra in a general botany course. 


preceding discussion of the present 
status of biology, the modern biolo- 
gist finds himself in the frustrating 
and frequently uncomfortable position 
of requiring a knowledge of the con- 
cepts and tools of mathematics, chem- 
istry, and physics on a rather sophis- 
ticated level in order to deal effectively 
and intelligently with questions hold- 
ing the greatest fascination for him. 
To give the biology major at Oberlin 
an understanding of present day bi- 
ology, and to prepare him for possible 
further study leading to research and/ 
or teaching modern biology (or the 
practice of medicine, for that matter), 
we must see that he attains some pro- 
ficiency in the handling of the con- 
cepts and tools of mathematics, chem- 
istry, and physics as early in his aca- 
demic career as possible. This in ad- 
dition to the desirability of a thorough 
understanding of and appreciation for 
the organisms which will provide his 
research material, does not leave as 
much room in the curriculum as may 
be desirable for elective courses in so- 
cial sciences, humanities and the arts. 


During this past fall the Biology 
Department at Oberlin undertook a 
thorough evaluation of its curriculum 
in the light of the recent develop- 
ments in the field. The status of bi- 
ology posed challenging and exciting 
problems to the staff of seven full- 
time and two part-time teaching mem- 


bers; not the least of these was in 
achieving a realistic assessment of the 
proportion of older or classical and 
new or modern biology in an up-to- 
date curriculum. 

The three major thrusts of this 
study (yet to be approved by the Col- 
lege Faculty) are as follows: 


1. Adjusting introductory work to 
the preparation of the incoming stu- 
dent. Differences in preparation will 
be met by offering in the first se- 
mester two sections of introductory 
biology, one for students who have 
had college chemistry or its equivalent 
and one section for the remainder. 
Although both groups will cover the 
same general topics (the biology of 
cells, higher plants, higher animals 
and genetics) different levels of so- 
phistication appropriate to the stu- 
dent’s preparation will be possible, 
thereby obviating a dilemma increas- 
ingly felt by both the instructional 
staff and the students. 

About three-fifths of all Oberlin 
students take introductory biology; for 
some two-thirds of this group the 
course is terminal in science. Thus 
there is considerable responsibility in 
ever continuing efforts to find the 
best ways of conveying the meaning 
of modern science to the liberal arts 
student and simultaneously to provide 
the potential major with requisite be- 
ginning tools and skills. 
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2. Provision for qualified students 
to decrease elementary level work. 
That students now come to us better 
prepared both in general and in the 
field of biology demands our placing 
qualified students in upper division 
work at an earlier point in their 
careers. On the basis of local testing 
and analysis of scores on_ national 
examinations the department will con- 
tinue to offer credit and/or advanced 
placement for such well prepared stu- 
dents. 


Students who show proficiency in 
either of the first semester introduc- 
tory courses will be permitted to en- 
roll in any of nine upper division 
courses in lieu of continuing at the 
introductory level. This option, open 
to both potential majors and non- 
majors, allows for some depth in a 
limited field of inquiry rather than 
the breadth intended for the second 
semester introductory level course 
which will be concerned with the bi- 
ology of lower plants, invertebrate 
animals, evolution and ecology. For 
both the better prepared and the more 
able student the plan reduces his work 
at the introductory level by one semes- 
ter and makes possible depth enrich- 
ment for the non-major and additional 
flexibility in course selection for the 
major. 


3. Definition of a major. To be 
certain that each major has had some 
exposure to each of the major disci- 
plines, he will be required to have 
course experience in each of the fol- 
lowing five areas; descriptive and 
gross morphology; experimental and 
microscopic morphology; physiology 
and biochemistry; genetics, evolution 
and sytematics; environmental biology. 
To satisfy the five-area requirement 
the student can select from sixteen 
courses, within each of which the 
change that characterizes the field as a 
whole is recognized and communi- 
cated. 


Superimposed on the formal course 
activities is a strong independent re- 
search orientation both in and out of 
the college-wide Honors Program. Vir- 
tually all biology majors and a sub- 
stantial portion of the combined chem- 
istry-biology majors become engaged 
in independent research programs. The 
independence and research character- 
istics are also witnessed increasingly 
within formal courses by way of in- 
dependent experimental research to 
complementing the more traditional 
laboratory experiences, increasing em- 
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phasis on primary literature in collabo- 
rating lecture study and the writing of 
papers, and in the use of short reading 
periods in lieu of formal lectures. 
The program we have proposed 
represents many hours of study and 


discussion; it is hoped this curriculum 
will best serve both the student and 
his future in biology. If these ends 
are accomplished our efforts will have 
been a success. Some day our students 
can tell us how successful it was. 
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Quadrangle Books, Chicago. 
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Vertebrate Biology: 


Young, J. Z. 
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1957. The Life of Mammals. 


Oxford University Press, 


An integrated and functional approach. 


Evolution: 
Smith, J. M. 


more. 
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Taxonomy: 


Huxley, J. S. (ed.) 
Press, New York. 


1958. The Theory of Evolution. 


1940. The New Systematics. 


Penguin Books, Balti- 


Inexpensive paperback. 


Oxford University 


Modern concepts and functions of taxonomy. 


Genetics: 


Osmundsen, J. A. 1962. 
Heredity This Y ear. 


Biologists Hopeful of Solving Secrets of 
New York Times, Feb. 2: 1, 14. 


Excellent newspaper account of the biochemistry of hereditary molecules, 


their coding and action. 


Cell Physiology and Biochemistry: 


Szent-Gyorgyi, A. 1960. 
Academic Press, Chicago. 


Introduction to a Submolecular Biology. 


Calvin, M. 1962. The Path of Carbon in Photosynthesis. Science, Vol. 
135, 879-889. 
Arnon, I. D. 1958. Chloroplasts and Photosynthesis. Brookhaven 
Symposia in Biology. No. 11. 
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Under the Elms 


Artificial Ice Skating Rink 


Oberlin’s new center for winter 
sports, the ice skating rink under con- 
struction west of the George M. Jones 
Field House, scheduled for completion 
the first of the year, but delayed by 
the unprecedented winter weather, is 
now nearing completion and should 
be ready for use at the end of Febru- 
ary or the first of March. Its addition 
to the athletic plant will furnish a 
much needed facility for winter 
sports, the one area where the de- 
partment of physcial education has 
been lacking. In addition, it will pro- 
vide an opportunity for healthy win- 
ter activity for the whole college 
community. 


From the beginning it will make 
possible intra-mural ice hockey, a 
welcome addition to the College’s in- 
tra-mural sports program, and since 
its skating surface and dasher boards 
conform to N. C. A. A. regulations, 
it might conceivably lead to intercol- 
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Artists drawing of the new ice skating rink nearing completion on Savage Field. 


legiate hockey, although nothing of 
the sort is at present contemplated. 

Some 40,000 feet of pipe, embed- 
ded in concrete flooring, furnish the 
refrigeration for artificial ice produc- 
tion, and the Zamboni ice-surfacing 
machine, capable of renewing the en- 
tire surface, 200 feet by 85 feet, in 
15 minutes, guarantees maximum use 
of the rink. 


N. D. E. A. Loan Program 


In their annual fall meeting in No- 
vember the Board of Trustees voted 
that the College participate in the stu- 
dent loan program of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, thereby 
reversing their vote in 1959. Action 
by the Trustees followed similar votes 
by the faculty, students, and Alumni 
Board earlier in the fall. 

Original objection to the Act had 
been based on the so-called disclaimer 
affidavit, a provision which required 
any applicant for a loan to attest that 


he did not believe in, was not a mem- 
ber of, and did not support any or- 
ganization advocating the overthrow 
of the government. In a _ protest 
against this provision Oberlin was one 
of a number of colleges and univer- 
sities, including Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, that declined to participate 
in the program so long as the dis- 
claimer affidavit remained as part of 
the Act. Recent action by Congress 
removed the objectionable provision. 
Oberlin has tentatively been allo- 
cated $171,000 for student loans un- 
der an application which the College 
had been invited to file pending Con- 
gressional repeal of the affidavit. 


Faculty News 


President Robert K. Carr appeared 
on the NBC television network pro- 
gram, Continental Classroom, on Tues- 
day, November 20, in the lecture on 
Constitutionalism which he taped last 
year for the program’s course in 
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American Government. President Carr 
is co-author of the text which was pre- 
pared for the course, which several 
hundred colleges and _ universities 
throughout the nation are offering for 
full academic credit. On December 
4 The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching announced 
that President Carr had been elected 
to the Board of Trustees. 


Wade Ellis, professor of mathemat- 
ics, is a member of an eight-member 
committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, which is 
concerned with co-operation with the 
NCTM and similar organizations in 
foreign countries. The committee met 
to discuss plans and procedures in 
New York City on November 16. 


Thomas Flinn, associate professor of 
government, discussed Ohio politics on 
a half-hour program over Channel 3, 
on December 1. Appearing with him 
in one of the new KYW-TV series en- 
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titled Discussion with Will Irwin, 
were Professors John Fenton, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts and Wall Irwin, 
chairman of the political science de- 
partment of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Henry A. Grubbs, professor of 
French, and John W. Kneller, chair- 
man of the department of romance 
languages, are co-authors of an ad- 
vanced textbook-anthology of French 
poetry published recently by Ginn and 
Company. Entitled Introduction a la 
Poeste francaise, the anthology pre- 
sents an esthetic rather than chrono- 
logical approach to the study of 
French poetry, and includes a study of 
French versification along with the 
113 poems representative of the best 
of French poetry. Professors Grubbs 
and Kneller have also collaborated on 
another textbook, a first-year grammar, 
along with Simon Barenbaum, associ- 
ate professor of French, which is 
scheduled for publication next year. 


Warren Taylor, professor of Eng- 
lish, is a member of a nine-man com- 
mittee of the National Council of Eng- 
lish which has prepared and published 
The Students’ Right to Read, a book 
concerned with the problem of cen- 
sorship of books used in high school 
English classes. He is also the author 
of an article entitled “Educational My- 
opia: Eight Causes and Treatments” in 
the December issue of The Journal of 
Higher Education. 


Reverend Richard M. Mapes of 
Olmsted Falls, currently lecturer on 
faculty of the Graduate School of The- 
ology and assistant superintendent of 
the Ohio Conference of Congregation- 
al Churches, has been appointed di- 
rector of field work and assistant pro- 
fessor of practical theology, appoint- 
ment effective July, 1963. Rev. Mapes 
succeeds Dr. Llewelyn A. Owen, as- 
sociate professor of pastoral theology, 
who retires in June after sixteen years 
on the Oberlin faculty. 


Professors Speak at Meetings 


Faculty members who read papers 
at professional meetings during the 
holidays included Paul H. Boase, chair- 
man of the department of speech; 
James S. Helfer, instructor in religion; 
Ben W. Lewis, chairman of the de- 
partment of economics; and Warren 
F. Walker, Jr., professor of biology. 

Professor Boase gave a_ paper, 
“Christian Socialism and the Social 
Gospel,” at a section meeting on the 


Age of the Great Revolt, 1870-1898, 
during meetings of the Speech Asso- 
ciation of America in Cleveland, De- 
cember 27-30. He was also chairman 
of the registration committee for the 
meetings and convened a meeting of 
speech departmental chairmen for the 
Great Lakes College Association. Pro- 
fessor Jerome B. Landfield was in 
charge of the program planning com- 
mittee for the theatre and drama. 

Professor Helfer presented a paper 
before the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors, which met in 
New York City, December 28-30. It 
was titled “The Central Concept of 
Visistadvaita.” Clyde A. Holbrook, 
chairman of the department of reli- 
gion, presided at the opening session 
and at a Sunday afternoon session. 
He is vice president of the NABI 
and incoming president. 

Professor Ben Lewis’s paper, “Am- 
bivalence in Public Policy Toward 
Regulated Industries,” was given at 
the meetings of the American Eco- 
nomic Association in Pittsburgh, De- 
cember 27-29. 

Professor Warren Walker spoke on 
“Aspects of the Functional Anatomy 
of the Chelonian Pectoral Girdle and 
Limb” before the biology section of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


Visiting Scientists Program 


Seven faculty members taking part 
in the Visiting Scientists Program of 
the Ohio Academy of Science for 
1962-63 are professors John D. Baum 
and Elbridge P. Vance of the depart- 
ment of mathematics, Norman C. 
Craig, ’53, and Richard Schoonmaker, 
department of chemistry, Edward J. 
Kormondy, department of biology, 
George E. Simpson, department of so- 
ciology, and Robert Weinstock, of the 
physics department. Professors Kor- 
mondy, Schoonmaker, and Weinstock 
are participating for the second time. 

The Visiting Scientists Program, 
sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation, is part of a nation wide 
effort to support and strengthen sci- 
ence education by providing high 
schools with discussion by professional 
scientists and engineers of scientific 
topics and help with science work- 
shops, projects and problems. 


Robertson Scholarship 


The Austrian Ministry of Education 
has established a scholarship in mem- 
ory of David R. Robertson, late di- 
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rector of the Oberlin College Con- 
servatory of Music, President Robert 
K. Carr announced. Word of the 
Austrian scholarship came from Dr, 
Eberhard Preussner, president of the 
Salzburg Mozarteum, where the schol- 
arship has been set up. 

The award will provide a full year 
of study at the Academy Mozarteum 
in Salzburg for a graduate of the 
Oberlin Conservatory. In addition to 
free tuition and fees, the holder will 
receive a stipend of 15,300 shillings 
($612) in nine monthly installments. 

Mozarteum officials have requested 
that the first award be made to Mr. 
Robertson’s daughter, Gail. She will 
begin her studies there in February. 


Debaters Win First Award 


A novice team of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Forensic Union, composed of 
Douglas Holley, ’66, Pittsford, New 
York; Edward Jacobson, ’66, Shawnee 
Mission, Kansas; Bruce Harker, ’66, 
Valley Station, Kentucky; and Robert 
Hagopian, ’66, Los Altos, California, 
won first place in the novice tourna- 
ment of the Greater Cleveland Foren- 
sic Association, November 10 at Bald- 
win-Wallace College, Berea. Partici- 
pating schools besides Oberlin were 
Wooster, Baldwin-Wallace, John Car- 
roll, Kent State, Mount Union, 
Youngstown, and the University of 
Buffalo. Coach of the team was Dr. 
Ruth B. Lewis, assistant professor of 
speech, who joined the Oberlin faculty 
this fall. 


New Alumni Board Members 


Once a year, according to the by- 


Charles W. Jones, ’26 
College Professor 


18 


Ruth Peal Graf, ’37 
Instructor, Private School 


laws of the Alumni Association, of 
Oberlin College, the alumni of Ober- 
lin elect five members-at-large to the 
Alumni Board, the governing body of 
the Association. According to the 
Regulations, the Alumni Board “shall 
be the general legislative body of the 
Association, and shall pass upon, and 
approve, and may initiate from time 
to time, enterprises in behalf of the 
interests of the Association and the 
College. It may by resolution make 
recommendations or suggestions in 
behalf of the Association to the Fac- 
ulty or Trustees of the College.” 
Members-at-large are elected in 
decades for a three-year period, alter- 
nating, each election, man and 
woman. Each decade votes for its 
own representative. Pictured below 
are the new members of the Alumni 
Board who took office January 1, 
1963. They succeed outgoing mem- 
bers whose terms had expired: John 
R. Brown, ’33; Joseph W. Elder, 51; 


New Alumni Board Members 


A. E. Princehorn 


Ella C. Parmenter, ’15 
Editor 


Margot Loungway Drekmeier, ’53 
College Professor 


Mrs. David Hildner (Barbara Brad- 
ley, 47); Ralph T. Hisey, 12; and 
Mrs. Robert W. Wheeler (Grace 
Strickland, '23). 


Museum Biennial Purchase Show 


Several hundred original works of 
art lent by galleries and dealers in 
New York and San Francisco were 
offered for sale by the Allen Art 
Museum in its Biennial Purchase Show 
December 4 through December 19. 
The art works were sold off the wall 
and from exhibition cases on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Prices ranged 
from $1 to $125. The exhibition in- 
cluded art from six centuries. Among 
the objects on sale were such out- 
standing bargains as an Egyptian 
ceramic bead necklace, several Japan- 
ese prints, in early, fine impressions; 
Piranesi prints, now almost totally 
gone from the general market except 
for the reprinted editions; and a num- 
ber of rare manuscript leaves. The 
originals were on consignment from 
the Schatzki and the Weyhe galleries 
in New York, both regular contribu- 
tors to the show; and the Lewis Gal- 
lery in San Francisco, participating for 
the first time. 


Oberlin was one of the first insti- 
tutions in America to hold a Christ- 
mas sales exhibition. Although or- 
ganized primarily for the college stu- 
dents, to provide them an opportunity 
to buy original works of art at modest 
prices, the exhibition was open to 
all. 


The Schatzki Gallery sent on con- 
signment hand-illuminated leaves from 
15th and 16th century German and 
French Books of Hours, Italian missal 
leaves, 17th and 18th century maps, 
a large group of Daumier lithographs, 
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Philip S. Thomas, ’50 
College Professor 
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bird and flower prints, and engravings 
by Piranesi. The Weyhe Gallery sent 
contemporary graphics by the Ameri- 
cans Kohn, Frasconi, Pierce, Pozzati 
and Baskin; and a group of European 
graphics by Kandinsky, Friedlander, 
and Bezombes. From the Lewis Gal- 
lery came European and American 
prints of various periods and Indian 
miniatures and drawings. 


New Trustees Elected 


Two new members to the Board of 
Trustees were elected and three pres- 
ent members were re-elected at the 
annual meeting of the Trustees in No- 
vember. The new members named 
to complete terms of retiring trustees 
are Dr. John R. Brown, Jr., ’33, Short 
Hills, New Jersey, director and vice 
president for research and develop- 
ment of the Colgate-Palmolive Com- 
pany, New York, and Dr. J. George 
Harrar, ’28, Scarsdale, New York, pres- 
ident of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
New York. Re-elected for six-year 
terms are Frank C. Fisher, ’14, Bay- 
ville, Long Island, attorney and mem- 
ber of the firm of Dwight, Royall, 
Harris, Koegel, and Caskey, New York 
City; Walter K. Bailey, 19, chairman 
of the board of Warner and Swasey 
Company, Cleveland, national chairman 
of the College’s last two successful de- 
velopment drives; and Robert B. Blyth, 
'27, first vice president of the National 
City Bank, Cleveland. 

Dr. Brown, who holds an M.A. de- 
yree from Oberlin (1935) and a Sc.D. 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (1939) will serve as a trustee 
until January 1, 1964, completing the 
term of Frank C. Van Cleef, ’04, Ober- 
lin, who became an honorary trustee 
the first of the year. Dr. Harrar, for- 
mer star quarter-miler while in Ober- 
lin, holds an M.A. degree from Iowa 
State College and a Ph.D. from the 
University of Minnesota. Oberlin be- 
stowed the honorary degree of LL.D. 
upon him at the last Commencement. 
He will serve until January 1, 1966, 
finishing out the term of Edward B. 
Wilber, ’20, of Pittsburgh, who has re- 
signed. 


National Science Grant 
A grant for $122,700 from the Na- 


tional Science Foundation will under- 
write and support the sixth Summer 
Institute of Mathematics for high 
school teachers, to be held on the 
Oberlin campus June 17 through Au- 
gust 9. Under the direction of El- 
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Andrew Ruckman, ’63, Oberlin News-Tribune 


Chloe Hamilton, ’48, curator of Allen Art Museum (center) with Carole 
Taynton, '61, Devon, Pa. and Patricia Donnell, Kilgore, Tex., at the Biennial 


Purchase Show in December. 


bridge P. Vance, chairman of the de- 
partment of mathematics, and Samuel 
Goldberg, professor of mathematics, a 
maximum of 100 teachers will spend 
eight weeks in Oberlin, with tuition, 
fees, living expenses, and travel al- 
lowances paid. Participants will se- 
lect two of six courses offered, and 
may earn six hours of graduate credit 
for the work done. Oberlin profes- 
sors on the staff of the Institute are: 
George H. Andrews, 54; John D. 
Baum; Robert R. Stoll; and the di- 
rectors, Elbridge P. Vance and Samuel 
Goldberg. Others include Frank Al- 


Sales were on a first-come, first served basis. 


len, Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College, LaGrange, Illinois, 
president of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, and Thomas 
Mikula, instructor at Phillips Aca- 
demy, Andover, Massachusetts. 


Wins Class of 1915 Discussion 
Contest 


Bliss C. Cartwright, '63, Dayton, 
Ohio, won the $50.00 first prize in the 
Class of 1915 Public Discussion Con- 
test held on November 12, speaking 
on “The Non-Aligned Nations and 
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the Common Market.” A past prest- 
dent of the Oberlin Forensic Union 
and the Student Council, Cartwright 
had won second place in the contest in 
1959 and 1960, and third in 1961. 
Second prize went to Richard O. Lem- 
pert, 64, of North Arlington, New 
Jersey, winner of first prize a year 
ago. Third award went to Vactor 
Muskin, 63, of Hewlett, New York. 
The money is donated by a member 
of the Class of 1915 who prefers to 
remain anonymous, to promote a dis- 
cussion of current public questions. 


Rhodes Scholar 


Robert T. Smythe, ’63, from Moores- 
town, New Jersey, has been awarded a 
Rhodes Scholarship for two years of 
post-graduate study at Oxford Uni- 
versity. He is the second Oberlin 
student to win this scholarship in two 
years, and the College’s twelfth Rhodes 
Scholar. 


Thirty-two young men representing 
22 colleges and universities were 
named 1963 Rhodes Scholars by eight 
District selection committees in De- 
cember. There were four awards for 
each District. Bob Smythe competed 
in District Two, which includes New 
Jersey, New York, Delaware, Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia. 


A mathematics major Bob plans to 
study in that field toward an A.B. de- 
gree at Oxford. He was a National 
Merit Scholar, and ranked among the 
top ten members of his class for the 
past three years. He was named to 
Phi Beta Kappa as a junior. He re- 
ceived a varsity letter in football and 
is captain of the varsity baseball team 
and a member of Men’s Board. His 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Carl V. Smythe, 
live at 4 West Oak Ave., Moorestown. 


Conference on Church Vocations 


Some eighty-five college and univer- 
sity students were guests of the Gradu- 
ate School of Theology on November 
16 and 17 in the twelfth annual Con- 
ference on Church Vocations. They 
came from nineteen schools in Ohio 
and four in Michigan. Purpose of the 
Conference was to present to college 
men and women thé various oppor- 
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Robert T. Smythe, '63 
Rhodes Scholar 


tunities in church-centered vocations. 
Participating in the Conference, among 
others, were Clyde A. Holbrook, chair- 
man of the department of religion in 
the College; Roger Hazelton, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Theology; Paz 
Rahmeier, YMCA Secretary; Dr. Harry 
Taylor, lecturer in homiletics; and 
Harold W. Fildey, associate professor 
of Christian social ethics, who was the 
co-ordinator of the Conference. 


Graduate Fellowships Available 


A number of fellowships for grad- 
uate study in this country and abroad 


are available to Oberlin alumni, both 
men and women. Two of the fellow- 
ships, The Adelia A. Field Johnston, 
and the Henry J. Haskell, are awarded 
by the faculty committee on graduate 
study. The committee may award 
each fellowship to one person, or may 
divide a fellowship among two or 
more recipients. The fellowships off- 
ered are as follows: A. One fellowship 
open to women who graduate in 1961 
or before. 


1. The Adelia A. Field Johnston 
Fellowship: The sum of $2,500 availa- 
ble for assignment each year. 


B. Three fellowships open to men 
or women graduates. 


1. The Henry J. Haskell Fellow- 
ship. ‘The sum of $3,500, available 
for assignment each year for graduate 
study and travel, preferably outside 
the United States. 

Application for the above two fel- 
lowships should be made to Associate 
Dean Robert Dixon by March 15, 
1963. 

2. The M. Woods Lauer Memorial 
Fund: A sum ordinarily of $300, 
awarded each year for graduate study. 


3. The Carl Dipman Scholarship: 
An annual award to a student or stu- 
dents interested in journalism. 

Applications for these last two fel- 
lowships should be made to George 


Langeler, Director of Financial Aid 
by March 1, 1963. 


Si 


Coffee break in the recreational room of the Graduate School of Theology during the 12th 
annual Conference on Church Vocations held Nov. 16 and 17 for some 85 college students. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Continued from page 7 


pendent and original thinking, in the true 
American and Oberlin tradition, and admin- 
istrative policies which are more responsive 
to parental pressures for supervision and the 
social-political pressures in our society for 
conformity. The “organization man” in 
“gray flannel suit” did not come from Ober- 
lin in its first century. But there may be a 
few in this one. Their number will be a 
measure of the degree to which Oberlin has 
capitulated. Perhaps I’m wrong as I heard 
no one discuss the thing in this light. 

KARL F. HEISER, ’26 
Glendale, Ohio 


The Highway Jungle 


TO THE EDITOR: 


Many thanks for your crisp review of our 
Jungle. It packed a sharp punch and 
punches are what we like whether we deliver 
them or roll with them. 

I think that you do have an error that may 
lead to some counter-punching. I don’t re- 
call saying anywhere that adolescents have 
80% of the accidents. I did say (p. 165) 
the 15-25 age-group “occasions an 80 per 
cent loss to the insurance business.” This 
means that insurance pays out 80% more 
than it takes in from this group. Accord- 
ing to a chart on p. 54 of Accident Facts 
(1962 Edition) the under 25 group is re- 
sponsible for 29.7% of the fatal accidents 
and also 29.7% of the non-fatal accidents. 
In the group are 18.4% of all drivers. 

The accident index for the under 20 
group is 2.03 and so it is commonly asserted 
that teen-agers have twice the number of ac- 
cidents they should have. The accident in- 
dex for the 20-24 group is 1.35 and for 
25-29 it is an even 1.00. 

EDWARD A. TENNEY, ’23 
Barton City, Michigan 


Happy 
TO THE EDITOR: 


I am glad the Development Fund went 
over so big, and I hope that in the enthusi- 
asm over the fine new buildings shown in 
the Alumni Magazine, Oberlin College 
doesn’t forget its history and the principles 
for which it has always stood. Old fash- 
ioned, though such an idea may be, I believe 
the world needs places that stand stiffly for 
principles whether popular or not. When 
I met President Carr last spring, he im- 
pressed me as being a man who would be 
able to do just that... . 

MARY BEERS SMITH, ’07 
Salem, Oregon 


Restraints on Freedom 


TO THE EDITOR: 

As a former member of the Board of 
Trustees of Oberlin College I want to con- 
gratulate you on the fine article by President 
Carr in the November issue. I wish it could 
be read all over America. I wish that some 
of our Alumni could go with us on our In- 
ternational Goodwill Seminar next summer. 
One group goes to West Africa, Egypt and 
Israel. Another group goes to Scandinavia, 
Russia, England and France. Everywhere 
we will be studying the restraints on free- 
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dom which exist. 
write to me. 


If anyone is interested 


JEROME DAVIS, ’13 
West Haven, Connecticut 


A Liberal in Command 


TO THE EpIror: 


For those of us who have wondered what 
sort of President is Dr. Carr, nothing could 
have been more fully reassuring than his 
all-College address “Those Wise Restraints 
That Make Men Free.” Once again, it seems, 
we have a liberal in command of a Liberal 
Arts program. 

PAUL G. SCHMIDT, ’52 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Memories 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Christmas brings me many memories of 
my Oberlin days with my Class of 1897 and 
of my eleven years residence with my wid- 
owed mother of the class of 1867. 

My connection with public schools and 
the College and the Conservatory of Music 
meant a very great deal to me, both in the 
years I spent there, in Oberlin, and through 
all my life since graduation from the Col- 
lege. 

I read assiduously and gratefully your ex- 
cellent Alumni Magazine. I feel the loss 
of Archer H. Shaw. All these years he has 
been class president of the 1897ers and I 
find myself at a loss to anticipate any class 
activity for "97 since his recent death... . 
Five generations of my family were con- 
nected with Oberlin including Henry Cowles 
of 1835, to my grandson Charles David 
Class of 1919. 

HARRY C. MARSHALL, ’97 
Dayton, Ohio 


How Red Is Red? 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Nearly every issue of the Alumni Maga- 
zime seems to carry at least one letter to the 
editor of the following depressing sort: “We 
out here in San Luis Obispo hear that to- 
day’s Oberlin students are Reds, atheists, 
and slobs. We just can’t understand why 
you let things go on that way. In our day 
we used to look forward to putting on our 
nicest dresses and going to vespers or chapel. 
We certainly hope that you'll do something 
to polish up the Oberlin image so that we 
can look the other folks in our canasta club 
in the eye. Sincerely, Mrs. Horace A. (Ima) 
Kluck, ’06.” 

Most recently, in the December issue, Hal 
M. Scott, ’11, bemoans the absence of a 
“Young Americans for Freedom” chapter 
on the Oberlin campus. Broadmindedly, 
however, he refuses to accept this as evi- 
dence that “the entire student body at Ober- 
lin is out whooping it up for Khrushchev, 
Jagan and Castro.” Tightly reasoned, Mr. 
Scott! And incidentally (to use a Nixon- 
ism), though we have no YAF chapter here, 
you'll be happy to learn that the National 
Review is sold at the corner drgstore. 

ROBERT E. NBIL, ’53 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Orchids to Our Authors 
Tio THE EDITOR: 


I was very much impressed with the 
article in the December 1962 issue of the 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine titled “Psychol- 
ogy 1962.” I would like to make it avail- 
able on a mass basis to students in my psy- 
chology classes. 

I would like permission to have it mimeo- 
graphed in our department so that it could 
be distributed free of charge to the students. 
I believe the article makes clear many con- 
fused issues concerning contemporary psy- 
chology. 

DONALD M. POLLIE, Ph.D. 
Tempe, Arizona 


TO THE EDITOR: 

One of your alumni, now teaching here, 
Mr. Mondlane of Africa, tells me that your 
November issue of the Alumni Magazine 
has an article on the present state of philoso- 
phy in the world. He thinks it is wonder- 
ful. I should like to have a copy of that 
aRtICIG™T ane 

Dr. RAYMOND F. PIPER 
Syracuse, New York 


What Would You Answer? 
TO THE EDITOR: 


The October issue of the Alumni Maga- 
zine brings a debate on how we should hate 
the Communists. A letter from a Califor- 
nia alumnus quotes statements, and a few 
facts, on Communism which everyone 
should have heard of for a start. To his 
concluding imperative to us to learn more, 
may I add a word? 

It does not seem credible that hate, fear 
or even knowledge will make any final end 
to Communist subversion anywhere. Lots 
of people knew as much about Hitler as we 
can find out about Communism today. This 
and hate and fear destroyed him and his 
empire. But his spirit is still in the world. 

When you meet one of the Soviet emis- 
saries, you face a man of conviction. He is 
intelligent, well educated and informed, and 
trained to think logically and coolly. But 
most impressive is his unshakeable belief in 
— Communism for everyone. It is not 
likely that the threat of a bomb, or argu- 
ments for the success of capitalistic democ- 
racy, are going to cow his faith. Well, you 
think, standing there as an American be- 
fore him, what else can I formulate? 

Living here in this city, less than a mile 
from the structure known here as the Wall 
of Shame, it is hard not to feel the impor- 
tance of being ready with an answer that 
“Comes from within.” I am learning to 
find one in exactly the most horrifying 
thing about these cool Soviets. Ask about 
the boy that was frightened by a “‘people’s 
policeman” into jumping from an East Ber- 
lin rooftop to his death in a West Berlin 
street. You won't get an answer that is 
ultimately adequate — for the boy. He does 
not deserve ultimate concern. 

The fate of the individual human being, 
no matter who he might be, was the ulti- 
mate concern of Jesus. It was the ultimate 
concern of Jefferson and Lincoln. Because 
of these lives, and the lives of many, many, 
great and humble, who have believed and 
followed them, I believe that my life has 
meaning. 

Who and what give your life meaning, 
ultimately? Do you really know why? 
You, Oberlin alumni, parents, educators, 
leaders — what would you answer? 

ISABEL LOVEJOY, ’61 
Berlin, Germany 
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Photographs by A. E. PRINCEHORN 


HE ANNUAL CAREER CONFER- 

ENCE, which used to make a dis- 
tinction between men and women, 
but which dropped all that a year ago, 
tried another innovation when it took 
over the campus November 30 to De- 
cember 1. The new look was the con- 
ducting of ten Round-Table discus- 
sions in the afternoon on areas of in- 
terest — related occupations, rather 
than specific professions. For exam- 
ple, Round Table III, labeled “Life 
Sciences” included a discussion of aca- 
demic chemistry, biology, cybernetics, 
medicine, medical research, and medi- 
cal practice, with consultants discuss- 
ing and comparing notes, and ques- 
tions from the floor. In the evening 
consultants separated into smaller 
groups for a consideration of individ- 
ual occupations. 


Oberlin alumni, as usual, were nu- 
merous among those who gave of 
their time and energy to help the un- 
dergraduates understand something of 
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President Carr looks on as Bergen Evans (left) professor of English, Northwestern Univ., 
Keynote Conference Speaker, greets John McWethy, Midwest editor, Wall Street Journal. 


the careers they were considering. 
Among the alumni participating as 
consultants were: Herk Visnapuu, ’50, 
registered architect, Visnapuu and 
Gaede, Cleveland, Ohio; William B. 
Thurber, 52, account representative, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Detroit Of- 
fice; James L. Briers, ’45, commercial 
supervisor, personnel and manage- 
ment development, Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company; H. Fred Wilson, ’44, 
laboratory head, Rohm and Haas Com- 
pany, Bristol, Pennsylvania; Richard 
R. Nelson, 52, economist, Staff of 
Council of Economic Advisors to 
President Kennedy; Raymond G. 
Hengst, ’20, general counsel and sec- 
retary, Eaton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; C. John Am- 
stutz, “55, attorney-at-law, Roth and 
Roth, Youngstown, Ohio; Richard S. 
Malone, °32, chief librarian, Down- 
town Library, Detroit Public Library; 
Robert L. Whitney, °52, assistant 
actuary, Mutual of New York; Charles 


IN SEARCH OF A CAREER 


J. Cooley, 42, M.D., general practi- 
tioner, Oberlin, Ohio; Mrs. Dolores 
S. Taller, 56, research assistant, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland; E. 
Cowles Andrus, ’16, M.D., professor of 
medicine, Johns Hopkins Hospital; 
E. Charles Merritt, 54, minister of 
music, First Congregational Church, 
Akron, Ohio; Evelyn A. Gott, ’46, as- 
sistant professor of music, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio; Mrs. 
Mildred P. McCrystal, ’37, supervisor 
of Music, Board of Education, San- 
dusky, Ohio; Warren F. Downs, °49, 
‘cellist, Cleveland Symphony Orches- 
tra; Julius P. Molnar, ’37, executive 
vice-president, Bell Telephone Labor- 
atories, Inc., Murray Hill, New Jersey; 
Mrs. Thomas L. Lewis, 55, elementary 
teacher, University School, Columbus, 
Ohio; Donald J. Ludwig, ’35, profes- 
sor of physical education, Indiana 
University; John H. Keefe, 36, Con- 
gregational Minister, The Church in 
Silver Lake, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio; 
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Julius P. Molnar, ’37, 

executive vice-president of 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 
was a consultant in physics. 


Robert L. Whitney, ’52 (left), 
assistant actuary, 

Mutual of New York, consultant 
in the field of mathematics, 

and George C. Betts, 

public affairs officer, Kent 

State University, consultant in 
the field of public relations. 
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David S. Burgess, ’39, director, Office 
of Burma-Indonesia Affairs, Agency 
for International Development, U.S. 
Department of State. 


Keynote speaker of the Conference 
was Bergen Evans, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Northwestern University, col- 
umnist, conductor of radio and televi- 
sion programs, and author of numer- 
ous books and contributor to various 
magazines. Student chairman was 
Harvey Price, 64, of Rockville, Mary- 
land. Assistants were John Duff, ’64, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, and Jerry 
Gaskill, 63, of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Secretary was Joan Galambos, ‘64, 
New Haven, Connecticut; treasurer, 
Stan Dobrin, ’64, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; publicity, Kay Green, '63, Worth- 
ington, Ohio; luncheon and banquet, 
Heather Clark, 64, Cleveland. Fac- 


ulty advisor was Dorothy M. Smith, Dorothy M. Smith, ’29, (center), director of placement and graduate 
; : laceme - counseling was faculty advisor of the Conference. Students with | 

acement and gradu ae : ler 

2), director of P 6 are Jerry Gaskill, 63, Fort Wayne, Indiana, assistant chairman, and 

ate counseling. Heather Clark, '64, of Cleveland, Ohio, luncheon and banquet chairman. 
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Warm weather led Herk Visnapuu, ’50, to discuss architecture on the Wilder Hall porch. 


Charles J. Cooley, ’42, M.D. 


Oberlin physician, medical consultant. 


Speakers on Law and Business were left to right: Arthur Williams, director, systems and data processing, 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; James Briers, ’45, commercial supervisor, personnel and management development, Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co.; Raymond Hengst, ’20, general counsel and secretary, Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland; C. John 
Amstutz, '55, attorney-at-law, Roth & Roth, Youngstown, O.; Richard Speidel, professor of law, Univ. of Va. 


Richard E. Nelson, ’52 (right), economist, 
staff of the council of economic advisors to 
President Kennedy, with William Thurber, 
acct. rep., J. Walter Thompson Co., Detroit. 


Government and Language Opportunities session, left to right: Kenneth Mostow, ’63, D. C., 
student host; Leonard Sherry, recruiting officer, U. S. Civil Service Comm., Chicago Region; 
Dr. Pierre Maubrey, chairman, French department, Georgetown Univ., D. C.; David Burgess, 
'39, director, office of Burma-Indonesia Affairs, Agency for International Development, State 
Dept. Back, left to right: Susan Webster, 63, Burlington, Vt.; Mary Morris, 63, Cleveland. 
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TEN THOUSAND STRONG 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, °’15 
1877 


A long piece in the Kenton, Ohio, Times in 
November, one of a series on Hardin County 
attorneys-at-law, was about an Oberlin graduate, 
the late George E. Crane, who practiced law in 
Kenton for more than 30 years. His first in- 
structor in law, and later a partner, was Artemas 
B. Johnson, Oberlin 1864. His children were 
Esther, M.A. °13, Herbert Ingham Rhodes 
Crane, ’15, and Katharine, 16. 


1900 


Mrs. Merle Davis (Valborg Vea) is living at 
The Heritage, the lovely place in San Francisco 
which was described in Reader’s Digest last Au- 
gust under the name ‘“‘The Pines.”” Her grand- 
son, Jerome D. Davis, Jr., son of Jerome D. 
Davis, ’28, is a sophomore at Oberlin this year. 

Mrs. J. M. Martin (Fannie Phelps) lives in a 
rest home in Hiram, Ohio. 


1901 


Since her husband’s death, Mrs. Glyndon R. 
Haas (Ethel Herbert) lives with her daughter in 
Memphis, Tenn., at 5140 Wheelis Drive. 


1902 


Mrs. Charles E. Bathrick (Minnie Munger) 
lives with her sister in Rock Glen, N. Y. She 
has 24 grandchildren. Two will be missionaries; 
one has completed service with the Marines; 
one has completed service in Japan; one is in the 
Air Force. Those of college age have attended 
New York State University at Buffalo, Texas 
State University at Denton, Oregon University, 
Otterbein College in Ohio, Bethany Bible Insti- 
tute in Minnesota, and Ellsheim Bible Institute 
in New York. 


1903 


Roy William Foley has retired and is living 
in Berkeley, Calif. He is professor emeritus, 
Colgate University. 


1907 


Ruth Parmelee, M.D., paid a five-week visit 
to Greece last fall and saw many of her former 
associates and places where she had helped in 
medical, educational and welfare projects when 
she was a missionary there. Ruth is retired and 
living in Auburndale, Mass. 


1908 


Ora D. Foster has retired and is living at Pil- 
grim Place, Claremont, Calif. 


1909 


Scott F. Coffin is president of the Richland 
County Foundation in Mansfield, Ohio. He is 
retired vice president of Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. His son, S. F. Coffin Jr., ’39, is 
a physician in Savannah, Ga. 


1910 


Peter C. Ebbott, ’50, son of Percy J. Ebbott 
became head of the English department at Uni- 
versity school last fall. This is a preparatory 
school in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


Arnold G. Scheele is at home in Laguna 
Beach. Calif., remembering a 14-week trip 
around the world, Feb. 14-May 22, 1962. He 
was in Jerusalem on Palm Sunday and in Da- 
mascus on Easter a week later, because of dif- 
ference in calendars. He found a deep longing 
in people of all nations for peace and good will. 

A note from a niece reports that Mrs. Helen 
Taylor Weisgerber suffered a stroke in January 
1962 and is a patient in the Florence Haven Rest 
Home in Canton, Ohio. 


1911 


Keyes D. Metcalf, librarian emeritus of Har- 
vard University, is advising the Baylor Univer- 
sity trustee committee in planning Baylor’s new 
library. 


1912 


Mrs. Lloyd Anderson (Mary Bricker), who 
has devoted a good many years to teaching 
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mentally ill children and who for some time has 
been principal of the school at Kings Park 
State Hospital, would probably welcome cheery 
notes from classmates and perhaps a visit. Her 
present address is Ward 80, Kings Park State 
Hospital, Kings Park, L. I., N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Slocum (Marjorie Far- 
mer) now live in the Leisure World a large 
place organized and built for retired people at 
Seal Beach, Calif. 


1913 


Helen Lease Sloan moved from New York 
City in October to Chipita Park, Colo. 


1914 


Rev. and Mrs. Ralph Lee Abraham, t, (Clara 
Noderer) retired American Board Missionaries, 
are living at the McCabe Rest Home, 730 Ply- 
mouth Road, Claremont, Calif. 


1915 


Everett Bridgeland, husband of Maida Piper 
Bridgeland died at their home in Byron, Ill., on 
Nov. 20, 1962, after an illness of several months. 


1916 


Grace Schauffler had an article entitled ““Your 
Treasure Chest’”’ in the October-December issue 
of The Church in the Home. This is a maga- 
zine for older people and shut-ins. 


1919 


Mrs. Lee L. Omer (Reba Randall) and her 
husband have three children and six grandchil- 
dren whom they are enjoying to the utmost. 
Their home is in Owosso, Mich. 


1920 


Richard A. Hitchcock retired last spring after 
28 years with the New York Public Library. He 
is using some of his leisure for travel and read- 
ing. 

Dorothy Hill Messer has moved to Albany, 
N. Y., and is working for the N. Y. State In- 
come Tax Bureau. 


After 42 years in the sand and gravel in- 
dustry in Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois, Robert 
J. Stone has retired in Sharon, Mass. 


1921 


Raymond Moyer, director of the International 
Cooperation Administration Mission to Korea 
until his retirement in March 1962, was in 
Oberlin on Dec. 4 to speak on the Forum Board 
series. His topic was “Taiwan and the East 
Asian Scene.” 


1922 


Catherine Stebbins in the past year has been 
doing secretarial work in a private capacity for 
Dr. Don Gillis, composer, for Dr. Grant H. 
Brown, former president of the American Book 
Co. and now with Central Michigan University, 
and for Richard Ellssasser, concert organist. 


1923 

When Gladis S. Berry attends her 40th class 
reunion in Oberlin in June, she may have her 
93-year-old mother with her. Mrs. Berry (Thurzie 
May Cooper) was born in Oberlin in 1870 and 
lived in Oberlin until she went to her daughter 
in Chicago in 1960. Mrs. Berry’s father, Drury 
Cooper, furnished wood for the College in the 
early days. Gladis wrote in December that her 
mother had been hospitalized for seven weeks 
and on the critical list for four of them. She 
has been improving steadily, however, and was 
going to the ambulatory word when Gladis 
wrote. 


Robert H. Browning, M.D., director of the 
Ohio Tuberculosis Hospital in Columbus, has no 
doubt in his mind about the relationship between 
smoking and lung cancer, according to the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer report of his talk at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Anti-Tuberculosis 
League in Cleveland in November. 


Wilfrid H. Bunker has retired in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., but expects to keep busy in a num- 
ber of ways, including pottery, which is his 


hobby. 


Because of a stroke in 1962 which affected his 
right side, Milton Champion has been in a hos- 
pital for more than a year. Through daily 
therapy he has been making slow but steady im- 
provement and, when he wrote in early Decem- 
ber, hoped to be out of the hospital in a few more 
months. He is at Laguna Honda Hospital in 
San Francisco. 


Zoe Demetracopoulou is in Athens, Greece, as 
a Fulbright grantee, working with the Schools of 
Social Work. She expects to be there until the 
end of June. 


Lv2o 


Mrs. Evelyn Moulton Chamberlain spent last 
summer studying English at the University of 
London, Eng. She is now English instructor 
at the Community College of Muskegon, Mich. 


Mathilde Christman McKinney, pianist and 
head of the theory department at Westminster 
Choir College, Princeton, N. J., presented a 
recital on Dec. 4 in the College Playhouse, 
Princeton. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. Walker Munz have an- 
nounced the engagement of their daughter Es- 
ther, ’°61, a graduate of the Frances Payne Bol- 
ton School of Nursing, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland. Her fiance is John Pasalis, 
Princeton University, now attending North- 
western University Medical School. 


Clarence A. Pearce was drive chairman of the 
Columbus, Ohio, United Appeal which, this 
year, went over the top for the first time since 
1959. Total pledges reached 100.2 per cent. 


1926 


Lucy Hertzog and H. M. Casteel were mar- 
ried in Dec. 1961. Lucy, formerly employed in 
a bank in Uniontown, Pa., has retired. The 
Casteels continue to live in Uniontown. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Duncan (Nina Bald- 
win, ’28) have a son, John, in the freshman class 
at Oberlin. Bob is president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese and attended the group’s meetings in 
Washington, D. C., Dec. 29 and 30. He is 
chairman of the language department at the 
University of New Mexico. 


Helen Ritter, casework supervisor of public 
assistance in the Summit County Welfare De- 
partment, Ohio, has begun her 35th year in 
social work. 


1928 


William D. Allen was one of the guest panel- 
ists in Berkeley, Calif., in a program on ‘‘Youth, 
Leisure,”’ one of a series of Community Enlight- 
enment programs in the Berkeley High School. 
Allen is music director of the Berkeley Junior 
Bach Festival Association and is president of 
the Golden Gate Branch of the Music Teachers 
Association. 


A European trip last June for Mr. and Mrs. 
Stephen H. Millard (Ruth Tracy, ’28) ended in 
tragedy when Stephen died in his sleep on 
June 19th, in Lucerne. Business manager of 
Pratt Institute, New York City, Stephen had 
been absorbed in recent years in laying out and 
shaping up a new campus for the school. Ruth 
flew home from Zurich on June 21. A memorial 
service for Stephen was held in the Rockville 
Centre Congregational Church, Merrick, L. I. on 
June 25. Ruth’s address is 35 East Webster 
St., Merrick, L. I., New York. 


Ly29, 


Mrs. George T. Moody (Dorothy Shaw) is 
back in Washington, D. C., after two years in 
Bangkok. 


1930 


Mrs. Robert M. Conner (Margaret Masters) 
is president of the recently re-established Guern- 
sey County Historical Society in Ohio. 

Robert Cromie, editor of the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune Magazine of Books, is also writing a 
feature about books and authors which appears 
in the “Today” section of the Daily Tribune on 
Fridays. Running about two-thirds of a column, 
it ranges through such topics as author inter- 
views, discussions of upcoming books, items 


about bookstores, and reviewing or book pub- 
lishing in general. 


Ronald MacLennan, son of Mrs. Ronald F. 
MacLennan (Marie Schulte) and the late Ron- 
ald F. MacLennan, ’28, was graduated from 
high school last June and is in Harvard this 
year. Ronny is classed as a sophomore because 
he took college-level work in high school and 
stood at the head of his class. He holds a Na- 
tional Merit scholarship. Marie is teaching 16 
piano pupils privately. 


John B. Owen, vice president and general 
manager of Steel Service, Inc., in Richmond, 
Va., says that he and his wife have much to be 
thankful for and lists six special reasons — a 
married son, a married daughter, two grandsons, 
and two granddaughters. 


Mrs. Walter A. Taylor, professionally known 
as Margaret Fisk Taylor (Margaret Palmer) was 
one of the workshop leaders at the three-day Re- 
ligious Arts Festival in Germantown, Pa., early 
in November. Margaret is a national leader in 
the art of symbolic movement to interpret reli- 
gion. 


1931 


In early October Mr. and Mrs. H. Gordon 
Poole (Mary Bosshart) moved to Albany, Ore., 
Gordon to become technical director of Oregon 
Metallurgical Corp. Their daughter Mary is 
married and with her husband and baby live in 
Mexico City. John is a junior at Oberlin. 


1932 


Mrs. Charles R. Criss (Florence Large) is a 
caseworker with Family Service of Northern 
Virginia. Charles is with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 


Mr. and Mrs. James C. Perkins (Evangeline 
Beougher, ’34) report that their daughter Pris- 
cilla was graduated magna cum laude from Bryn 
Mawr College on June 5 and on June 9 was mar- 
ried to Richard Mansfield Dudley, a summa 
cum laude graduate of Harvard with Ph.D. in 
mathematics from Princeton. Priscilla is doing 
graduate work in geology under an NSF fel- 
lowship at the University of California where 
her husband is a member of the faculty. 


Mrs. Gerald Smeigh (Virginia Latshaw) is 
teaching a fifth-grade class of 28 children in 
Paoli, Pa. Her daughter Susan is entering Lan- 
kenau Hospital, Philadelphia, as a student nurse. 


1933 


In November John L. Doerschuk was appoint- 
ed vice president of Bankers Trust Co., of New 
York City, in the international banking depart- 
ment. 


1934 


Maurice G. Anderson was appointed director 
of quality control by Kalvar Corp. in New Or- 
leans. He had been quality control manager 
for the Ansco and Ozalid Divisions of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. in Binghamton. 


Maylon H. Hepp, professor and chairman of 
philosophy at Denison, in Granville, Ohio, spent 
July and August in study at the Summer In- 
stitute in Chinese Civilization conducted at 
Tunghai University, Taiwan. He was one of 
30 teachers of undergraduate students given 
Fulbright grants to participate in this intensive 
survey of Chinese history, institutions, and cul- 
ture as a means of enriching their teaching in the 
United States. 


1935 


William R. Howell Jr., acting assistant prin- 
cipal of Mamaroneck High School, Larchmont, 
N. Y., represented Oberlin College at the in- 
auguration of Ralph Hoxie as president of C. 
W. Post College of Long Island University, 
Brookville, L. I., on Dec. 16. 

Mrs. Bradford Lamson (Jeanette Farwell) is 
doing part-time library work in Princeton, N. J., 


where her husband is assistant headmaster at 
The Hun School. 


: Mr. and Mrs. Glen Weimer, t, directed an 
international peace seminar last summer in West 
Berlin, with 25 young people from nine nations 
and four major world religions attending. Glen 


is pastor of the Church of the Brethren in 
Uniontown, Pa. 


1936 


Mrs. Richard E. Chislett (M. Jane Taylor) 


26 


and family are in Ankara, Turkey. Dick is with 
AID. John, 16, Hal, 15, and Jenifer, 13, are in 
the Air Force school. 


Frances M. Eddy became director of Christian 
education at the Dalton, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church on Dec. 1. She had been at Glen 
Ellyn, Ill., for several years. 


Mrs. George H. Howell (Bonnye Dunlop) is 
active in AAUW and has recently completed 
three years as secretary of the Birmingham, 
Mich., Branch. Her husband is with General 
Motors. The Howells have a junior-high daugh- 
ver. 


1937 


On Jan. 1 Richard Lewis, Jr. became assistant 
executive director of Children’s Services of Con- 
necticut, a statewide voluntary, non-sectarian 
agency. 


1938 


Perry R. Ayres, M.D., was named associate 
clinical professor in the department of medicine 
at Ohio State University. 


Lawrence E. Good, chief of the World Trade 
Division of the Detroit field office of the U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce, gave three special lectures 
in Adrian, Mich., on Nov. 29. In the morning 
he addressed Adrian College students and faculty 
on “The European Common Market — Chal- 
lenge or Threat.’’ At noon he spoke to the Ad- 
rian Rotary Club on the same subject. In the 
afternoon Lawrence conducted a seminar at the 
college. 


1939 


Arnold Sagalyn reports a daughter, Lisbeth, 
born on May 17, 1962. He was elected senior 
vice president of Interpol (International Crim- 
inal Police Organization) for a three-year term 
at the 31st General Assembly in Madrid, Spain, 
last September. He is director of law enforce- 
ment coordination, U.S. Treasury Dept., and rep- 
resents the U.S. in Interpol. 


Richard Spry is chief of program in the train- 
section of the Social Security Administration in 
Baltimore. 


1940 


Gerald E. Cole, m, chairman of the music de- 
partment at Western Maryland College, pre- 
sented an organ recital there in November. 


Mrs. Kenyon C. Cramer (Marion McClelland) 
was elected head of the Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
P.T.A. Council. She has served the Council as 
parent education chairman. 


Early in November Frederick E. Frazier went 
to Christian College, Columbia, Mo., as director 
of development, arriving in time to participate in 
Parents’ Weekend activities, Nov. 3-4. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frazier (Anna Burd) have a son in high 
school and a daughter at Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill. 


Mrs. Elmer Nice (Eileen Minor) operates a 
ceramic shop in Akron. Her husband is business 
manager. She has discovered a way to turn 
clear marbles into crystal balls and uses them 
for jewelry and decorative work. She does not 
sell her creations but teaches the process to oth- 
ers. Her classes include Girl Scouts, church 
women. mothers’ clubs, home extension work- 
ers, and others, and they range in age from 8 to 
87 years. 

The Livingstone Choir, Livingstone College, 
Salisbury, S. C., gave a concert in Rochester, 
N. Y., in the fall. Director of the choir is Mrs. 
K. Eloise Miller Simpson, associate professor of 
music. 


Ralph D. Stoltz has accepted a new position 
with the Globe-Wernicke Systems Co. of Wau- 
seon, Ohio. The work has to do with produc- 
tion and inventory control with an eye on costs. 


1941 


Ewing Oral & Plastic Surgery Group of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has announced the association of Sol 
David Braver, D.D.S., M.D., diplomate of the 
American Board of Plastic Surgery, in the prac- 
tice of maxillo-facial and plastic surgery. 

Mrs. George Dalton (Martha Mayfield), harp- 
ist with the Cleveland Orchestra, took part in 
the program at the Dayton, Ohio, Woman’s Club 
annual Christmas tea. 

On Dec. 1, Edwin B,.Gunnemann became pas- 
tor of the United Church of Palm City, Calif., 
a retirement community in the Coachella Valley 


in Southern California. He is also a member of 
the Council for Church and Ministry, United 
Church of Christ. 


Mrs. J. W. Heikkinen (Toini Koski) gave an 
all-Finnish program of piano music for the Mat- 
inee Musical Club of York, Pa., in November, 
playing works by Sibelius and contemporary Fin- 
nish composers. She gathered the material for 
her lecture-recital during a trip to Finland where 
she attended concerts and lectures at the Sibelius 
Academy and the University of Helsinki. Toini 
is instructor in piano and organ at Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederik E. Kamphuis (Betty 
Lee Vernon) moved to River Vale, N. J., in the 
fall. Frederik is general manager of the John 
W. McGrath Corp. in New York City. 


1942 


Mary Jane Anderson is in the ninth year as 
art instructor in the junior and senior high 
schools in Buchanan, Mich. 


Bernard H. Bailey, Jr. became executive vice 
president and sales manager of the Magnus 
Chemical Co. of Garwood, N. J., in November. 
He joined the company in 1952 as sales repre- 
sentative and has been assistant technical direc- 
tor, chemical division sales manager, and general 
sales manager, according to the Plainfield, N. J., 
Courier-News. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Goetz, Jr. (Henrietta 
Rasmus) moved to the Philadelphia area when 
he was transferred from Cincinnati to the Valley 
Forge plant of GE Co. They have four daugh- 
ters aged, 16, 13, 8, and 4 years. The Goetz 
family lives at 18 Gwen Lane, Devon, Pa. 


1943 


Lewis A. Briner, t, dean of the chapel and 
Lane Professor of pastoral theology and liturgics 
at McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago, 
was leader for Religion-in-Life Week at Mon- 
mouth College, Monmouth, Ill., in November. 


James George has moved to Chicago and is 
opening a chain of coin-operated dry cleaning 
stores, beginning with one in Chicago and one 
in Naperville, Ill. Jim and his wife and two 
daughters live at 2110 Newland Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. Richard W. Giese (Mrs. Myra H. Del- 
linger) lives at 118 A Maida Vale Road, Wel- 
lington Cr, New Zealand. Her husband is prin- 
cipal flautist of the National Orchestra of that 
country. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Hine (Helen Tap- 
pan) are now civilians. After 15 years of moving 
around in the Navy, they are settled in their 
12th house, in Huntington, L. I., N. Y. Tom 
is an electronics engineer at Grumman Corp. 
They have three children: Peter, 13; Pamela, 
71%4, and Nancy, 6. 


Last fall Lloyd B. Swift was named to head 
the department of Near Eastern and African 
languages, School of Language and Area Studies, 
Foreign Service Institute, Department of State. 
His book A Reference Grammar of Modern Tur- 
kish, is to be published soon by Indiana Univer- 
sity. Currently Lloyd is doing research and de- 
veloping materials in Igbo, an important lan- 
guage of Nigeria, and in Kikongo, a language of 
the Congo area. 

In September a group of Oberlin friends gath- 
ered at the home of Jim and Lynn Jenkins Youtz 
to greet Jinny Griffith Dunlap and her husband, 
Bob, who were about to leave for Lahore, Pakis- 
tan. Others there were Gordon McConnachie 
and Mary Brohl McConnachie, ’44, and Horace, 
*41, and Lois Reinhardt Kennedy. 


1944 


Installation of Lawrence L. Durgin, t, as min- 
ister of the Broadway Congregational Church, 
New York City, took place on Nov. 25. He has 
been pastor there since Jan. 1961. Larry is the 
eighth pastor of this famous 122-year-old church. 


1945 

Mrs. Richard R. Abbot (Elizabeth Smith), 
who teaches violoncello at Knox College, Gales- 
burg, Ill, took part in a special program of 
Baroque music presented by the Department of 
Music of Western Illinois University in Novem- 
ber. She traveled with the Kryl Symphony for 
several years and has also appeared as soloist 
with the Dallas Symphony. 


James R. Morris is co-author of Renewing 
America’s Cities, published last fall by the In- 
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NAMED TO OHIO SUPREME CouRT. Judge Lynn B. Griffith, "10, of the Seventh District 


Court of Appeals at Warren, Ohio, was appointed to the Ohio Supreme Court by Gover- 
nor Michael V. DiSalle on October 9, 1962. Judge Griffith succeeds Judge James F. Bell, 
who resigned, and will serve until a successor is elected in November 1964. “A graduate of 
Western Reserve Law School (1914), Judge Griffith, who is 75, had served 12 years as 
appellate judge. His appointment was hailed by the Youngstown Vindicator as one “heartily 
approved by both attorneys and laymen in northeastern Ohio.” 


stitute for Social Science Research, Washington, 
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Mr. and Mrs. William C. Tuck (Anne Parker, 
’46) have moved from Cheshire, Conn.. to To- 
ledo, Ohio, where he is pastor of the Washing- 
ton Congregational Church. 


1946 


Jean Munro Bear is in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Herbert is associate professor of mathematics at 
UCSB and she is teaching Spanish at the Uni- 
versity in a temporary capacity. The children 
are Katie, 7, and John, 6. 


Mrs. Gordon K. Harrington (Polly Paulson) 
has moved to Columbia, S. C. Her husband is 
assistant professor of Far Eastern History at the 
University of South Carolina. Polly is a free- 
lance writer, mostly in the religious field. She 
is adviser to the University of South Carolina 
chapter of Theta Sigma Phi, national journalism 
honorary society for women. Polly is listed in 
Who’s Who of American Women. 


Stanton A. Hyer lives in Miami, Fla., and is 
married to the former Marion St. Clair (Betty). 
Last fall he made organ concert tours in Japan 
and the western part of this country. Now he 
is playing in the North and Middle West. 


Harold A. Nessel, t, minister of the Central 
Methodist Church, Flint, Mich., reports consecra- 
tion, on Nov. 18, of the new educational unit, a 
$127,000 structure. He is journal secretary of 
the Detroit Conference of the Methodist Church. 


1947 


Mary Jane Corry has been in Europe since last 
July, first in Lisbon, gathering material for her 
Ph.D. dissertation. In the early winter she trav- 
eled in Spain and Southern France. Mary Jane 
has an Oberlin College Aelioian Fellowship to 
help finance this travel and study. 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore R. Frye (Martha Kis- 
sane, 43) returned last summer from 4% _years 
in Tel Aviv. Ted was a second secretary in the 


FEBRUARY 1963 


political section of the Embassy. He was also 
chairman of the board of the American Interna- 
tional School for two terms. Martha taught 
math and science in the school one year. They 
all learned Hebrew. Ted is Officer-in-Charge, 
Cameroon and Malagasy Affairs, U.S. Dept. of 
State, Washington, D. C. 


Fr. John J. Kinkopf is Catholic Chaplain at 
Huron Road Hospital in Cleveland, Ohio. 


George Klett of Berkeley, Calif., has recently 
opened his own office for the practice of architec- 
ture. He reports a two-year-old son, Zachary. 


Fred Strasburg is campus minister of the First 
Congregational Church of Berkeley, Calif. Ken- 
neth Jewell, ’46, is minister of music in the same 
church and Robert Calvert is chairman of the 
board of deacons. 


Ohio State University has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Richard Taylor, m, as professor 
in the department of philosophy, effective Jan. 1, 
1963. He had been the Faunce Professor of 
Philosophy at Brown University and during the 
fall also served as a visiting professor at Colum- 
bia University. 

Faith Whitaker was working last fall as medi- 
cal technologist at the Santa Clara County Hos- 
pital, San Jose, Calif., but was planning a trans- 
fer. 

John L. Zimmerman, M.D., has been ap- 
pointed the pathologist at Bellevue Hospital, 
Bellevue, Ohio. He is also on the staff of the 
Fremont Memorial Hospital and is the consult- 
ing pathologist at Magruder Hospital, Port Clin- 
ton, both in Ohio. 


1948 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Chandler (Mary 
Beth Denny) and four children, Gail, 11, David, 
10. Julie, 7, and Jane 3, moved to a new address 
in November at 770 Norman Drive, Ridgewood, 
iil e 


Mrs. Fern Hitchcock (Julia Taylor), voice 


instructor at Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Md., gave a recital there in the fall. 
She is soloist at the Church of the Brethren in 
Westminster, 

Margaret Peterson is a member of the piano 
faculty of the Fine Arts Association in Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 

Ruth Lee Saunders finished her B.A. at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, in August and be- 
gan work on a full scholarship as a student in 
the graduate school. She is doing voice coach- 
ing in addition to her studying and plans a mas- 
ter’s recital this spring. 

Mr. and Mrs. John S. Shaffer (‘‘Dina’’ Iorio) 
announce the birth of their fourth child, Todd 
Evan, on July 1. John was graduated from the 
University of Toledo College of Law last June 
and is now associated with the law firm of Boxell, 
Bebout, Torbet, and Potter in Toledo. 


Martha Verda is assistant professor of physical 
education at Eastern Michigan University, Ypsi- 
lanti. Last summer she worked at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, training Peace Corps volunteers 
(women). She is also helping plan a new gym- 
nasium and writing her doctoral dissertation. Her 
sister, Miriam Verda Keller, ’44, has recently 
completed her B.A. at Long Beach State Col- 
lege. 

The first faculty recital in this season’s series 
of musical events at Hollins College, Roanoke, 
Va., presented Edmund B. Wright, m, assistant 
professor of music and organist. Assisted by a 
flutist from the Roanoke Symphony, he played 
Suite for Flute and Organ, which was written 
by John Diercks, ’49, associate professor and 
head of the Hollins College music department. 


1949 


Rev. Edward W. Brown, t, preached the final 
sermon in a week-long program celebrating the 
94th anniversary of the First Free Mission Bap- 
tist Church of New Orleans. He is pastor of 
Antioch Missionary Baptist church of Beaumont, 
Texas. 


Gerald K. and Jeanne Bouvet Burns moved to 
Delaware last summer. Gerry is an attorney in 
the legal department of Atlas Chemical Indus- 
tries Inc. Their children are Robert, 8, and 
Pamela, 4. 


Ruth Catton, M.D., is a medical missionary 
in St. Martin’s Hospital, Ramnad, South India. 
She had had six months in Australia where she 
worked for the Medical Benefits Fund. Back 
in the U.S.A. she worked 13 months at Univer- 
sity Hospital in Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Ferguson (Janet 
Toohy) have settled in Kalamazoo, Mich., where 
Ed teaches sixth grade at Lincoln School. Janet 
plans to start part-time work with a local social 
agency. The Oberlin colony there includes Ralph 
and Jean McDonald Deal, both, 53; Conrad 
and Marian Hilberry; Sherrill and Betty Cleland, 
and Wally, ’49, and Evelyn Hisey Sikes, ’47. 


The subsurface and seismic exploration history 
of the Fairway Field in Anderson and Hender- 
son Counties, Texas, was discussed at a joint 
meeting of the Southwest Louisiana Geophysical 
Society and the Lafayette Geological Society in 
Lafayette, La., in November. One of the speak- 
ers on the Fairway Field (an area of seismologi- 
cal problems) was Bruce W. Fox, geologist with 
the Atlantic Refining Co., Dallas, Texas, 


Patricia Hostetter and William Hummel were 
married at her home in Lancaster, Pa., last Au- 
gust. The ceremony was performed by Eugene 
Barth, t, ’40, chairman of the department of 
religion at Albright College, Reading, Pa. Pa- 
tricia is assistant profesor of English at Albright 
and her husband teaches in the department of 
history. 

Mrs. Henry Strong (Malan Swing) is in Ja- 
karta, Indonesia. Her husband is in the Foreign 
Service of the U.S. State Dept. They expect 
to be in the Far East for two years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Windle (Jan Folk, ’50) 
are in Arlington, Va. Jan teaches 4th grade in 
a private, integrated, cooperative, progressive 
school, Burgundy Farm Country Day School. 
Chuck is advisor for program development at the 
special operations research office (SORO) of 
American University in Washington, D. C. 
SORO does social science research for the Army. 


1950 


Raymond L. Bair studied last 
the second phase of the NDEA program. 


summer in 
This 


included five weeks at Indiana University and 


five weeks in the USSR. Ray teaches German 
and Russian at the Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. He and his wife, Prudence Har- 
wood Bair, ’52, have four children — Eric, 7 plus, 
Edward, 4 plus, and twins, Elizabeth Jane and 
Richard Curtis, born in November 1961. 


Seymour Bass is a student at the University 
of New Hampshire, working for a B.S. in en- 
gineering and sponsored by the Air Force In- 
stitute of Technology. 


David Bean, concert pianist, was soloist with 
the Dayton, Ohio, Philharmonic in its third con- 
cert of the season in December. He played the 
Rachmaninoff Rhapsody on a Theme of Paga- 
nini. David Bean teaches at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


Henry H. Diehl is teaching at Marvuli School 
in Ho, Ghana. 


Wendell Buckley was tenor soloist in the 
Christmas concerts, Dec. 11 and 12, at State 
University of Iowa in Iowa City. Wendell is 
there this year studying for a doctorate, on leave 
from Concordia College in Moorehead, Minn., 
where he is assistant professor of music. 


Peter Camp Ebbott became chairman of the 
English department at University School, a 
preparatory school in Shaker Heights, near 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the fall. He has been teach- 
ing at the school since 1951. 


Duncan Goldthwaite was elected to a_ two- 
year term on the City Council of Gulf Breeze, 
Fla. He is area geologist for the California 
Company, a subsidiary of Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia, in the Pensacola, Fla., office. Duncan 
has three daughters. He is a captain in the Gulf 
Breeze Volunteer Fire Dept. 


Theodore Johnston, grad, head of the music 
department of Paine College, Augusta, Ga., has 
completed two compositions: Sonata for Winds 
and Percussion and Antiphonal Phrygian Mag- 
nificat. 


Hans M. Poppe, t, assumed the pastorship of 
the First Congregational Church in Mitchell, 
S. D., in November. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Valett (Shirley Bell- 
man), of Orange, Calif., returned from New 
Zealand last August, traveling via Australia, 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Japan. 


George H. Webber’s orchestra at Austin High 
School, El Paso, Texas, which appeared as 
Honor Orchestra at the Texas Music Educators 
Association convention in 1960, has been chosen 
Honor Orchestra again and will play at the 
convention in Houston this year. It is one of 
nine high school orchestras in the El Paso In- 
dependent School district. The Austin orches- 
tra gives two concerts a years, plays for school 
assemblies, and participates in local concerts. 


1951 


Robert R. Chamberlain, director of reading 
and testing at Rye, N. Y., Country Day School, 
discussed reading development and the changes 
that are taking place in education at a meeting 
in Port Chester, N. Y., in November. His 
talk was designed particularly to inform par- 
ents about the changes and how they affect 
children, 


Mr. and Mrs. Stuart S. Corning Jr. (Marilyn 
Buell) announce the birth of Elizabeth Stuart 
on June 27, 1962. 


Charles Hoffmann, assistant professor of Ger- 
man at UCLA, received from the Academic 
Senate of the University one of three $500 
Awards for Distinguished Teaching. 


Kenneth L. Jennings, m, and Carolyn Ruth 
Henderson, Iowa and Michigan graduate and 
instructor in piano at St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn., were married on June 3, 1962. 


Kenneth is assistant professor of music at St. 
Olaf College. 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip McFarland announce the 
birth of Philip James (Jaimie) on Jan. 26, 1962. 


After nine years in New England, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jerome Meachen (Marie Emery) moved 
to Sarasota, Fla., where Jerry is now organist- 
choirmaster of the Church of the Redeemer 
(Episcopal). He has the only boys’ choir in 
the diocese, a girls’ choir and an adult group, 
each of 35 voices. Both Jerry and Marie are 
on the music department faculty of Manatee 
Junior College. There are five Meachen chil- 
dren, Annamarie, 9, Michael, 7, Christine, 5, and 
the twins, Craig and Mark, 3. 


George P. Rawick, assistant professor of the 
science of society at Wayne State University’s 
Monteith College, Detroit, Mich., is a member 


28 


Contemporary Music Festival 


The 13th Annual Contempo- 
rary Music Festival, scheduled 
for March 19, 20, and 21, will 
be an all-Stravinsky festival. 
There will be three evening con- 
certs, all of them in Finney 


Chapel at 8:30, with Stravinsky 
himself conducting the Oberlin 


Orchestra and Choir in his 
Symphony of Psalms (1930) on 
Thursday, March 21. Robert 
Craft, assistant to Stravinsky, 
will also be a guest conductor. 


of the editorial board of New Politics, a new 
democratic and _ socialist quarterly magazine. 
The first number appeared in Fall 1961. 


Herbert S. Sperry is superintendent of schools 
in Damariscotta, Maine. He and his wife have 
three children, Sharon, Pamela, and David, ages 
13, 9, and 8 respectively. 


1952 


Mr. and Mrs. David J. Jamieson announce 
the birth of Sarah Christine on Nov. 24, 1962, 
in Goshen, Ind. Her brothers are now 3%. 


Herman Turndorf, M.D., on the staff of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, was 
made an associate fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Chest Physicians in November. 


1953 


Janet Easum Bay’s husband is administrator 
of the community hospital in Hastings, Mich. 
The family, which includes children 1% and 3% 
years old, moved to Hastings early in Novem- 
ber. 


One daughter and three sons (the latest is 
Jeremy Noss, born on Feb. 1, 1962) made a 
larger house necessary for Mr. and Mrs. Bruce 
Bidwell (Jane Noss). They moved into a con- 
temporary hillside home last fall. Near neigh- 
bors are Don, ’46, and Joy Milthaler, 750, Illig. 


James J. Edmonds was piano soloist with the 
Spokane Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 21. He 
is assistant professor of music at Eastern Wash- 
ington State College, Cheney, Wash., teaching 
piano, theory, organ, and class piano, and doing 
some accompanying. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Evans (Jean Coch- 
ran) and their two-year-old daughter Christine 
live in the country with a kennel-ful of dogs 
and cats. The animals are part of a Standard 
Brands research project. Bob is a _ research 
assistant with Standard Brands, Inc., Hunt 
Club Dog Food. 


John V. Gaeuman, M.D., was commissioned 
captain USAF. He is instructor at the USAF 
School of Aerospace Medicine, Brooks AFB, 
Texas. His paper on “Oxygen Consumption 
during Human Vibration Exposure’’ was pub- 
lished in the May 1962 issue of Aerospace Medi- 
cine. 


In Europe for the past five years, Charles 
Joseph, violinist, has studied with Joseph Szi- 
geti in Switzerland, has been on the staff of the 
North German Radio and concertmaster of the 
Hamburg Bach Orchestra, as well as giving 
recitals in Germany, Austria, England, and Hol- 
land. He has also appeared as soloist with a 
number of orchestras in European cities. 


Bernard Lemoine, pianist, took part in the 
first concert of this season’s Lawrence College 
Chamber Music Series, appearing with the Wal- 
den String Quartet of the University of Illinois. 
Lemoine is assistant professor of music in the 
piano department of the Conservatory at Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wis. 

Robert Mesrobian appeared on Dick Powell's 
television show, ‘‘Days of Glory,’ in November. 
He is a member of the UCLA faculty and of 
the Los Angeles Civic Opera Company. 


Mr. and Mrs. Scott Withrow (Dorothy Sav- 
age, ’55) announce the birth of their fourth 


child, Mark Edward, on Nov. 14. The others 


are Scotty, 5, David, 2, and Carol, 1. 


1954 

Rev. and Mrs. Walter T. Gandek (Ruth Wat- 
son) are in Old Bridge, N. J. Walter was ap- 
pointed pastor of the Simpson Methodist Church 
there at the annual conference in Sept. On Nov. 
15, he was elected secretary of the town and 
country commission of the New Jersey Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church. 


Mr. and Mrs. Martin Klein announce the birth 
of a son, Barry Howard, on Sept. 12, 1962. 


The Ford Foundation has awarded a $14,600 
Law Faculty Fellowship to Richard B. Lillich, 
director of international legal studies at Syracuse 
University. He will study post-war practice and 
procedure of the United Kingdom and other 
European countries in settlement of internation- 
al claims, says the Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Stand- 
ard. Dick has written several books on inter- 
national law, the most recent being International 
Claims: Their Adjudication by National Com- 
mission, Syracuse University Press. 


Cynthia Meyer continues her work as substi- 
tute teacher in the Palo Alto, Calif., school dis- 
trict. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter L. Monkmeyer (Mary 
Kurtz) announce the birth of James Paul last 
July. Susan is two years old. Peter is on the 
faculty at the University of Wisconsin and Mary 
directs the junior choir at St. Andrew’s Episco- 
pal Church in Madison and does substitute organ 
playing. 

Last spring the Rev. Charles Nitschke, t, was 
assigned as minister of the Church Hill Metho- 
dist Church in a growing suburb of Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Rey. Jack Stowell, t, was guest minister dur- 
ing Religious Emphasis Week for Methodists in 
Swanton, Ohio, in November. There were ad- 
dresses, Bible discussion groups, and services for 
children. Jack is an ordained minister of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. 


1955 


Mr. and Mrs. Doyle E. Anderegg (Jeanne 
Walker) have a second daughter, Carolyn Myra, 
born March 13, 1962. Alice Elizabeth is a little 
past two. 


Thomas G. Campbell is a graduate student at 
Yale University, pursuing a Ph.D. in philosophi- 
cal theology. He was president of the Oberlin 
Club of New Haven for the past three years. 


On June 30, 1962, Daniel Christianson and the 
former Waltrud Klenner of Germany were mar- 
ried. Dan teaches social studies at the Rye, 
N. Y., high school and is studying for eventual 
educational administration work. 


Russell E. Croker, t, was called in November 
to organize and establish the Briardale United 
Church of Christ, a mission church in West 
Omaha, Nebr. The congregation held its first 
service on Noy. 18. 


Wendell Frerichs, associate professor, Luther 
Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., contrib- 
uted articles to The Interpreter’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, Abingdon Press, 1962, and to the Bib- 
lisch - Historisches Handworterbuch, Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, Géttingen, Germany. 


Albert A. Hirsch is engaged in a year of post- 
doctoral study in econometrics at the University 
of Pennsylvania. This includes assisting in the 
development of a new quarterly forecasting 
model for the U.S. economy. 


William R. Krueger had a one-man show of 
sculpture (modeled steel and copper) at the 
Thenen Gallery in New York City in Novem- 
ber. An article by him on metal casting appeared 
in the November 1962 issue of Arts and Activ- 
ities, with five pages, 15 photographs and the 
cover, 

Out of the USAF (SAC) after five years, 
Louis Malucci is assistant manager of the instru- 
ment control office of Bausch & Lomb, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. Twelve of 26 suggestions he 


has made were accepted by the firm for cash 
awards. 


Mrs. Alan E. Mayers (Emily Jackson) and 
family live in Stanford Village, Stanford, Calif. 
Alan is working on a Ph.D. in communication 
research. Douglas is a little past one year old. 


Mr. and Mrs. Babiir Nutku (Gail Kohns) an- 
nounce the birth of twins — a boy and a girl — 
on Oct. 2, 1962. They join Rana, 1%. The 


Nutkus have returned to the United States to 
live permanently. 
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Richard A. Peterson, assistant professor in so- 
ciology, University of Wisconsin, was married 
last June to the former Claire Clark. They spent 
the summer touring south and east Africa. Rich- 
ard’s first book, Notes on Technology and the 
Moral Order (with Alvin Gouldner) appeared 
recently. 


Robert T. Pillard is a pharmaceutical salesman 
with Strasenburgh Labs in San Francisco. He 
sees John Williams, M.D., frequently. John is 
in orthopedic residency at the San Francisco 
General Hospital. 


Mr. and Mrs. Michael H. Siegel (Anne Baker, 
*58) announce the birth of their second son, Don- 
ald Lawrence, on Oct. 31, 1962. They are living 
in Bel Air, Md., where Mike is in charge of 
vision research in the psychology branch, Army 
Chemical Center. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Slowinski (Martha 
Crow) announce the birth of their first child, 
Joseph Bruno, on Nov. 15, 1962. 


Joseph C. Swaim Jr. is an associate with the 
law firm of Kirkpatrick, Pomeroy, Lockhart, and 
Johnson in Pittsburgh. 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Tyler (Elma Matthias) an- 
nounce the birth of their first boy, Jeffrey Alan, 
on Novy. 7, 1962. Ginny is 4 and Laurie 2. Carl 
is resident in obstetrics-gynecology at University 
Hospitals, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1956 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coffman (Joan Wiggin, 
758) announce the birth of their first child, Eliza- 
beth Wiggin, on Nov. 18. Charles is credit 
analyst with Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co. 
in New York City. 


Arthur Follows, cello instructor at Washing- 
ton State University, Pullman, Wash., played a 
series of 11 cello recitals throughout the state 
during the month of November. 


Thomas V. Garth is executive secretary for 
Modern Community Developers, Inc. of Prince- 
ton, interracial housing developers. 


Mrs. Jack Mendelsohn (Micaela Kauffman) is 
at the University of Chicago working on her 
M.A. thesis. Last year she worked in Vermont 
for the Experiment in International Living. 


Mr. and Mrs. John T. Mickel announce the 
birth of a son, Jeffrey David, on Sept. 26, 1962. 


Thomas C. Montie, biochemist, was named an 
assistant member of the research laboratories of 
Philadelphia’s Einstein Medical Center in No- 
vember. Formerly he was a research associate 
at the Institute for Cancer Research in Phila- 
delphia. 

Ruth Rittenhouse Morris has received her 
Ph.D. in sociology and social work from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. She and her husband, Ray- 
mond Morris, a member of the faculty of Bir- 
mingham University, live at 24 Station Rd., 
Harborne, Birmingham 17, England. 


Augusta Noss is teaching fifth grade in the 
Bellevue, Wash., schools. 


Eileen Razek is teaching world history, U.S. 
history, and journalism in the Iver C. Ranum 
High School in Westminster, Colo., a Denver 
suburb. Last summer she spent eight weeks at 
Fort Carson, Colo., as a reporter on the base 
newspaper. She’s been able to explore Colorado 
on week ends and in vacations. 


Mrs. Gideon Seaman (Barbara Rosner), her 
husband, and three children are living in Kings 
Park, N. Y. Barbara’s husband has opened a 
psychiatric office on East 66th St., in Manhat- 
tan. Their third child, Shira Jean, was born 
October 17, 1962. 

Penelope Williams of Coventry, Eng., and 
Donald Shankweiler were married in July. Since 
October they have been in Montreal where Don 
is engaged in research at the Neurological Insti- 
tute, McGill University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F. Sherman (Diane 
Bell, 58) and children, now a little past one and 
two years old, are in California. Tom is assistant 
professor in the department of zoology at Po- 
mona College, Claremont. 

Mrs. Gordon L. Stetson (Nancy Nelson) is 
teaching French in two elementary schools and 
one high school in South Dayton, N. Y. She 
and her husband live in Cherry Creek, N. Y. 

Charles H. Tibbits Jr. was graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania School of Fine 
Arts last May, with a degree in architecture. 
Since then, he has been working as a designer for 
the Florida State Universities in Tallahassee. 


Mr. and Mrs. Douglas B. Webster (Mrs. Mary 
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B. Webster) are in New Rochelle, N. Y. In Sep- 
tember Doug started as assistant professor of 
biology at the University Heights campus 
(Bronx) of New York University. Son Will 
is in first grade. 


1957 


Mr. and Mrs. Keith Bandy (Annette Davis) 
moved to Bowling Green, Ohio in October. Keith 
is manager of the tomato division of the newly- 
formed Ohio Agricultural Marketing Association. 
Annette is manager of home and children, Kent, 
3, and Sarah Catherine, one year old. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Blakely (Dottie Wing) 
moved to Phoenix from Pasadena in September. 
Art is Christian education director at Bethel Bap- 
tist Church. 


Margaret A. Castle is in a training program 
in steroid biochemistry at Clark University 
(Worcester, Mass.) and the Worcester Founda- 
tion for Experimental Biology, doing post-doc- 
toral research and finishing writing her doctoral 
thesis for Johns Hopkins University. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Chandler (Mrs. Yoline 
Chandler) announce the birth of a daughter, 
Leslie, on Nov. 9, 1962. Michael is 2%. 


Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Esler (Carol Clemeau) 
returned from their fellowship year in England 
early in July. They moved to Williamsburg, Va., 
in August and in September Tony began his first 
year of teaching as assistant professor of history 
at the College of William and Mary. Carol is 
working on her dissertation. 


Last June Mr. and Mrs. George Jones (Carole 
Williams) moved to Denver from New York. 
Carole is clinical social worker at the Fitzsim- 
mons Army Hospital, doing casework and play 
therapy with children. George works in the de- 
partment of mental retardation of the State of 
Colorado. 


Elsa Ludewig, instructor in clarinet at Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, also plays 
in the faculty woodwind quintet and is first clar- 
inet in the Lansing Symphony. She played the 
Copland Clarinet Concerto with the Cornell Uni- 
versity Orchestra in November. 


Elizabeth Ann Post of New Haven and Law- 
rence H. Mirel were married on Nov. 25. Peter 
Robertson was best man. Elizabeth is a cum 
laude graduate of Smith College. Larry, a grad- 
uate of Columbia University Law School, is a 
member of the bar in Connecticut and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. They are living in the latter city. 


Malcolm Smith toured Russia as bass soloist 
with Robert Shaw. On December 7, he was solo- 
ist in Handel’s ‘“‘Samson’”’ in Salt Lake City. 
and also recorded it for Vanguard Records. 


Patricia A. Stevens teaches physical education 
in Madera, Calif. 


Amedine Allis Bella is in Strasbourg, France. 
While her husband finishes his doctorate in phi- 
losophy, she attends classes in the Protestant 
theology department of the University. 


1958 


Mr. and Mrs. James E. Brouse (Christina 
Armstrong) announce the birth of Daniel Glenn 
on Oct. 31, 1962, brother of three-year-old David. 
Jim is general secretary of the YM-YWCA in 
Kane, Pa., and Chris has done some substitute 
teaching in English and Spanish at the local 
junior and senior high schools. 

Nancy Whitaker Compton has been a social 
caseworker for Los Angeles County, Calif., but 
wrote that she was planning to return to Miami, 
Fila. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Firor (Eve Davens, 
60) are in Cairo, Egypt. Tom is studying 
Arabic under a Fulbright scholarship at the 
American University of Cairo. They expect to 
be there until June. 

David Gladfelter finished his stint in the army 
with the 32nd Infantry Div. at Fort Lewis, 
Wash., in August and began work as a reporter 
for the Milwaukee Sentinel. 

Annelise Knudsen of Haderslev, Denmark, and 
Ronald M. Greim were married on June 14, 1962. 
She was an exchange student, entailing special 
action to enable her to remain in this country. 
Ronald is a math teacher in the high school of 
Camarillo, Calif. They plan to spend the sum- 
mer in Denmark and then to go wherever he 
locates a new job. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Harrison (Mary Anne 
Peavy) have two children — Karen, born May 
14, 1961, and William, born Aug. 3, 1962. Bill 


becomes assistant professor at the Chicago Medi- 
cal School in July. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Lancashire (Marilou 
Cook) announce the birth of a son, Jeffery Hay- 
den, on Dec. 2, in Berea, Ohio. 


(Jean) Susan Graham Prezioso is adoption 
caseworker with the Lutheran Children’s Bureau 
in Philadelphia. (See November Magazine for 
her marriage.) 


Mr. and Mrs. V. Bruce Rigdon (Mary Shaw) 
announce the birth of Sarah Alexandra on Oct. 
4, 1962. Mary received an M.A. in Japanese 
studies from Yale in 1961 and spent that sum- 
mer in Japan as orientation leader for American 
students in work camps sponsored by the World 
Council of Churches in Asia. Bruce received 
his B.D. from Yale Divinity School last June 
and is now enrolled in a Ph.D. program in the 
religion department of the University. 


Mr. and Mrs. Leon L. Troy announce the 
birth of a fourth son, Eric J. Troy, on Oct. 29, 
1962. One week earlier they had a groundbreak- 
ing ceremony for the new sabbath school and 
nursery center of their church, the Ebenezer Bap- 
tist Church, Sandusky, Ohio. 


Lynne Vestermark is teaching English to 
Mexicans in the border city of Tijuana, Mex., at 
Project Amigos, a church-sponsored service that 
won the first National People-to-People Award 
in 1962. 


Mr. and Mrs. Larry Young (Mrs. Anne Lloyd 
Young) and small daughter Elizabeth Ione are 
in Inglewood, Calif. Larry is studying full time 
at Los Angeles State College and also working 
as a cemetery salesman. Anne teaches clarinet 
and piano privately and was planning to begin 
graduate work at LASC this month. 


1959 


Kathy Brandfield’s address is 1807 Pearl St., 
Austin 1, Texas. 


Katharine Cook still teaches at the Art Insti- 
tute in San Francisco and studies painting for 
a B.F.A. degree. She lives at 1711 Buchanan 
St., San Francisco 15, Calif. 


Last June Don E. Davis, a submarine officer, 
joined the USS Sea Owl, home-based in Groton, 
Conn. Bunny Davis is caring for their two- 
year-old daughter and six-month-old puppy. The 
Davises moved into new housing where they 
hope to stay for two years and where they have 
room for Oberlin friends, at 441 Gungywamp 
Road, Groton, Conn. 


Carolyne Jean Galt is teaching French I, II, 
and III in a high school in New Jersey. 


Lawrence and Carol Gilley announce the birth 
of a daughter, Glenda Jo, on July 24, 1962. In 
the fall they were studying Zulu at the Kennedy 
School of Missions in Hartford and planning to 
go to South Africa under the United Church 
Board for World Ministries in February. 


John F. Graybeal is an attorney in the anti- 
trust division of the U. S. Dept. of Justice in 
Los Angeles. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Grigg announce the birth 
of Joanna Kay on July 15, 1962. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hall (Prudence Jones) 
announce the birth of Ethan Matthew on Oct. 
20, 1962. 


Robert W. Hamilton is in his senior year at 
the Ohio State University School of Medicine. 
He plans a year of internship and possibly a 
residency in internal medicine. The locations 
were undecided when he reported in November. 


Pierre and Betsy Bridgman Hansot are at 
home at 302 N. Birchwood Ave., Louisville 6, 
Ky. Betsy is teaching fourth grade in suburban 
Louisville. Pierre is district manager of the 
Kentucky-Indiana area for The Drackett Pro- 
ducts Co. 


Theodor and Valerie Hadden Krauss have a 
daughter, Kathryn, born in October. Ted works 
for NLRB in Detroit. 

Mrs. Aaron M. Kress (Dorothy Langer) is 
an art teacher in the Kiski Area School system, 
Salina, Pa. 


Mrs. Jon Lipowitz (Evelyn Jacobs) received 
her M.S. in speech pathology from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh in June. She works one day 
a week at Children’s Hospital Speech Clinic in 
Pittsburgh. She and Carol Eckstein Lang and 
Gail Zickler Hnatiow, 758, attended the Speech 
Convention in New York City in November. 

David Mulfinger, pianist, appeared in the sec- 
ond of the Triad Club Concert Series in Tiffin, 
Ohio, in December. He is working with Bela 
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Nagy at Indiana University in the doctoral 
course in performing. 

Margaret Seeck, instructor in the department 
of biology at Rockford College, Rockford, IIll., 
did some research last summer at Mt. Holyoke 
College. 

George H. Strauss joined the editorial staff 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer in September as 
a reporter, after a year of study in Cologne and 
Bonn, West Germany. 

Thomas R. Tibbetts is a social science research 
analyst with the U.S. Department of Labor in 
Washington, D. C. 


Larry Webb has begun research for Ph.D. in 
chemistry at the University of Chicago. 


1960 


Joan Wallace and Richard G. Brandt were 
married on Aug. 25, 1962 in Saddle River, N. J. 
They live in New Haven where Dick is doing re- 
search work at Yale for his doctorate in physics. 
Joan teaches five classes of third-year French at 
Staples High School in Westport, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. William A. Clegg (Christine 
Haight) announce the birth of David Lyndon 
on July 5, 1962. Bill is chaplain’s assistant at 
the Post Chapel, Fort Harrison, Ind. Christine 
accompanies Sunday school junior choir and was 
pianist for a production of Where’s Charley? at 
the Officers’ Club. She also teaches piano pri- 
vately. 

Don H. Coleman received the MBA degree 
from Stanford last June and is now with the Ford 
Motor Company marketing staff in Dearborn. 


Theodore E. Doane, t, is pastor of the South- 
field Methodist Church in Southfield, Mich., and 
district counselor of the Methodist Youth Fellow- 
ship of Metropolitan Detroit. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Enright (June Tor- 
rance) announce the birth of a daughter, Leslie 
Allison, on July 22, 1962. 

After a brief appointment in the management 
intern program of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
Mark Furstenberg was hired last January as ex- 
ecutive assistant to Howard K. Smith, television 
news commentator. 


Mr. and Mrs. David Garver (Barbara Smith, 
°61) are both at Western Reserve University. 
David is studying in the Medical School and 
Barbara is taking education courses and getting 
a master’s degree in English. 


Susan Cowan and John Garver were married 
on July 7 in Denver. Jean Leininger was Susan’s 
maid of honor. John is in the Trust department 
of the First National Bank of Denver. Susan 
teaches third grade and elementary French. 


Marilyn Gerhard is a physical therapy student 
at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn. 


David F. Golding is sales representative for 
Southbridge Plastics Co. Inc. in New York City. 


Suzanne Langworthy traveled in Taiwan at 
Thanksgiving and at Christmas planned to visit 
Manila, Bangkok, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 
Japan is her goal for Easter. 

Andrew Maguire, a graduate student at Har- 
vard, spent last summer teaching English in a 
high schol in Tanganyika and exploring his 
Ph.D. thesis topic. He visited South Africa and 
Ghana, one week each. He hopes to return to 
Tanganyika in 1963-64 to continue research into 
the political development of that country. 


Myron L. Newman got his M.A. from Prince- 
ton University in October and is now working 
on his Ph.D. thesis there as a University Wilson 
Fellow. His field is French literature and his 
thesis topic is ‘‘Stendhal and the Myth of Style: 
an Essay in Stylistic Analysis of the Corrections 
of La Chartreuse de Parme.” 


In the fall Robert S. Niemiller, t, accepted a 
call to Hope Lutheran Church, Sylvania, Ohio, 
as second pastor, heading the religious education 
program. 


Mrs. Sara Mattson Pandolfi is playing viola in 
the Milwaukee Symphony in which her husband, 
Roland, is first horn and David Barker plays Eng- 
lish horn. 


Thomas A. Queen, a junior at Washington 
University School of Medicine, St. Louis, Mo., 
has been elected president of his class and rush 
chairman of Nu Sigma Nu medical social frater- 
nity. 

Mark Rilling is a part-time lecturer in psychol- 
ogy at the University of Texas, at Austin, and 
doing psycho-acoustics for the Defense Research 
Laboratory. 
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Anne Roughton is secretary for the pastoral 
counseling department of the Boston University 
Theological School. 


1961 


Judith Adams is at Harvard University work- 
ing towards a Ph.D. in French with emphasis on 
the 17th century. She has a teaching fellowship. 


Stephen Clapp, violin, presented a musical 
program in November at the South Woodstock 
(Conn.) Baptist Church. Stephen is a student 
at the Juilliard School of Music in New York 
City and, as a member of the Juilliard Orchestra, 
took part in a concert in the new Lincoln Center 
during the Inauguration Week series. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jack Coniam (Maureen Griffin 
Coniam) announce the birth of a son, W Cilliam) 
Todd, on Aug. 2, 1962. Jack is at Hartwick 
College, Oneonta, N. Y., as instructor in physical 
education and head coach for cross country, fresh- 
man basketball, and track. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gene Deaton (Frances McCall) 
announce the birth of Mark on Sept. 16, 1962. 


Since September, Dolores Dickerson has been 
in Euclid, Ohio, doing private teaching of piano 
and organ. 

Mrs. Gilbert Falcone (Janet Ganz) is a supply 
commodity management assistant in the U.S. 
Navy Supply Depot in Philadelphia. Her hus- 
band is a dentist. 


Helen Harger is assistant to the copy editor 
of Atlas Magazine in New York City. 


Jeanine Hayes, in South Glens Falls, N. Y., is 
in charge of three orchestras — high school, 
junior high, and a combined elementary orchestra 
of public school pupils. She also teaches four 
junior-high general music classes. 


Lee Hertzman was accepted for the Teachers 
for East Africa Program. After a two-week 
orientation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, he flew to Kampala in July to begin work 
on the Diploma in Education course, prior to a 
two-year teaching assignment at a secondary 
school in East Africa. During a vacation he got 
as far as the island of Zanzibar, traveling by 
dhow from Mombasa. In August he ran into 
Andy Maguire who was spending a couple of 
days in Kampala. 

Jo Ann Jones and Ralph W. Huenemann 
were married on July 6 at International Chris- 
tian University’s chapel near Tokyo. Ralph is a 
Shansi Rep at Tunghai University, Taiwan, and 
Jo is a member of the English department there. 


Mrs. Arthur Guy Jr. and F. Stephen Koehl 
were married on Thanksgiving Day. Both are 
instructors in mathematics at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The New York Newspaper Women’s Club 
awarded its eighth annual Anne O’ Hare McCor- 
mick journalism scholarship to Cynthia Letts 
in November. It is an award of $1,000, com- 
memorating Mrs. McCormick, late foreign affairs 
columnist of the New York Times. Cynthia is 
a candidate for M.A. in American history at Co- 
lumbia University and for M.S. at the Columbia 
Graduate School of Journalism. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. Todd MacDougall III (Eliz- 
abeth S. Garrahan) have a daughter, Tracy, born 
Nov. 21, 1962. 


Anna Mary Woodruff Bennett and Matthew 
McDonald McNaught of Bearsden, Scotland, 
were married on Aug. 18, 1962, in a small chapel 
on the University of Chicago campus. The cere- 
mony was performed by Ted Jones of Christ 
Church, Oberlin. Matthew is attending Wells 
Theological College, Wells, Eng., training for 
the Anglican ministry. Anna Mary is teaching 
11-15-year-olds at the local school. 


Susan L. Parks, with a graduate assistantship 
at Indiana University, is teaching string tech- 
nics and working toward a master’s degree in 
viola. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Pasternack (Elaine 
Solomon) announce the birth of Henry Adam on 
Nov. 28, 1962. 


Louise Popkin had a year in Madrid on a Ful- 
bright, a summer climbing over rocks in Brittany 
and motor-biking down the Loire. Now she is 
at the University of Wisconsin, with an NDEA 
fellowship, working on an M.A. in Ibero-Ameri- 
can studies (mostly language, literature, and 
anthropology). 

David L. Porter was selected to participate in 
the International Fellows Program of Columbia 
University. The program enables students to 
combine professional education, such as law, 


journalism, or business, with advanced training 
in international affairs. David is working for 
a Ph.D. in the department of public law and gov- 
ernment. 


Another Approach to the Short Story is the 
title of a book by Christopher L. Salter, pub- 
lished by Book World Co., Taipei, Taiwan. It 
is a critical text with stories, notes and commen- 
tary for the study and appreciation of the short 
story. Kit isa Shansi Rep now at Tunghai Uni- 
versity in Taichung, Taiwan. 


Hiromoto Seki is vice consul in the Japanese 
Consulate, New York Citty and expects to be 
there until summer. 


Nancy Lee Wolf, ’63, and Randy Sutherland 
were married on June 9 in Rahway, N. J. Bob 
Phillips was best man. Randy is in his second 
year of the B.D. program at the divinity school 
of the University of Chicago. 


1962 


When a new electronic organ was dedicated at 
the Carrollton, Ohio, Trinity United Church of 
Christ, Charles R. McAnall III was at the con- 


sole. 


Deborah Dinitz of Chicago and Harvey 
Strauss were married on Sept. 9. She is a stu- 
dent at the University of Chicago. Harvey has 
taken this year out to do research in biochem- 
istry but plans to return to medical school in 
July ’63. 

David Ziegler is changing at spring term from 
the history department to the government depart- 
ment of the Harvard University Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences. 


1963 


David J. Evans is a student at Alfred Tech- 
nical Institute, Alfred, N. Y. His address there 
is Box 104. 


1964 

Mary Ethel Puffer and David Stewart Wiley 
were married in the Princeton University Chapel 
on Nov. 24. They are living in Franklin Park, 
N. J. Mary Ethel is studying at Washington 
Square College, New York University, and Da- 
vid is working toward a Ph.D. in physics at 
Princeton University. 


V-12 


Warren L. Anderson is married and has three 
daughters. He is a programmer with Western 
Electric in West Chicago. He would like news 
about the V-12 Marine Unit of Feb. 1945-Feb. 
1946. His address is 319 Lake, Elgin, IIl. 


Alfred D. Carson is studying in the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, in California, in 
preparation for the Episcopal priesthood. He 
had been with the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
for 15 years. 


Schauffler 

Mrs. John Bardou (Mrs. Margaret Bardou) 
has been installed as religious education associate 
on the staff of the Mayfield, Ohio, Methodist 
Church, 


Antoinette A. Bierce is director of Christian 
education at the First Congregational Church 
(United Church of Christ) in Bristol, Conn. 


On Sept. 1, Glenn Canfield, husband of Eliza- 
beth Hartwell Canfield, became the executive sec- 
retary of the Connecticut Valley District of the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches of America. 
The district includes all of Western Massachus- 
etts and most of Connecticut. 


Mrs. Don Miller (Mrs. Jean K. Miller) is 
director of the pre-school group at First Presby- 
terian Church in Bloomington, Ind. Don is at 
Indiana University, working toward a Ph.D. in 
theory of music. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joel Seward (Evelyn Rund- 
quist) moved in September to Sturgis, Mich., 
when Joel was transferred to that territory by 
Standard Oil. 


_ Frances Thoms is acting casework super- 
visor at the Ft. Wayne, Ind., Children’s Home 
and has 72 children in her charge. 


Martha B. Thornton received a doctorate in 
religious education in May from Hartford Sem- 
inary Foundation and is now at St. Margaret’s 
School, Waterbury, Conn., working in Chris- 
tian education ef college preparatory students, 
teaching Bible courses, comparative religion, 
and assisting with religious programs and 
chapels. 
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LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, 715 
ACADEMY 


GILL — Mrs. Howard Edward Gill (Annie 
Hilliard), who would have been 102 years old 
on March 21, died on December 26, 1962, in a 
convalescent home in Kalispell, Montana. She 
was buried at Lakewood Cemetery, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on December 29. 

Mrs. Gill was born on a farm near LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, on March 21, 1861. She married 
Howard Gill in Northport, Michigan, in 1886. 
He died in 1927. 

Mrs. Gill is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
B. F. Stranahan of Big Fork, Montana, and 
Mrs. E. C. Le Roy of Duluth, Minnesota, one 
son, Grant W. Gill of West Point, Iowa, five 
grandchildren and 14 great-grandchildren. 


1903 


BERGESON — Mrs. Andrew Bergeson (Etta 
Herried), 92, died on September 26, 1962, less 
than two months before her 93rd birthday anni- 
versary on November 4. Although she was a 
student in the Conservatory only a year, she 
valued her Oberlin experience highly and loved 
to tell about it. She was a piano and violin teacher 
for many years. 

Mrs. Bergeson is survived by her daughter, 
Mrs. Lowell Hendrick of Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. 


1908 


BULLARD — Kate Elizabeth Bullard, 81, 
died in Buffalo, New York, on November 5, 
1962. She was born in Swanton, Vermont, on 
February 28, 1881. 

Miss Bullard received a Teacher’s Certificate 
from the Conservatory in 1908 and taught piano 
privately in her home studio in Buffalo for many 
years. She also held various church organ posi- 
tions. She continued her interest in Oberlin, 
giving to the Alumni Fund, and keeping in 
touch with Oberlin people. 3ecause of poor 
health she had lived in a nursing home in Buffa- 
lo for the past three years. 


1909 


HOWENSTEIN — Wilbur Morton Howen- 
stein, 73, died in his home in Oklahoma City 
on November 22, 1962. He had been a dia- 
betic for eight years. 

Mr. Howenstein followed his graduation from 
Oberlin with study at Columbia University 
where he received an A.M. in 1910 and LL.B. in 
1912. 

He was born in Canton, Ohio, on January his 
1889. From 1913 to 1915 he was a claims ad- 
juster for the St. Louis and Santa Fe Rail- 


road. In 1915 he began the practice of law, 
continuing until his retirement in 1954 because 
of ill health. He served in the engineer corps 


of the U.S. Army, January 1918-February 1919. 


FEBRUARY 1963 


The work of the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Association had always been one of Mr. How- 
enstein’s interests, and his widow sent a check 
to the association in his memory. 

Mr. Howenstein is survived by his wife; a 
son, John Marshall of Oklahoma City; and two 
granddaughters. 


1911 


REINEKE — Ernest Conrad Reineke, Thy 
retired minister, died in Frontenac, Minnesota, 
on August 7, 1962. He was born in Deerfield, 
Minnesota, on November 23, 18837eeeELenere= 
ceived a Ph.D. degree from Baldwin-Wallace 
College in 1909, then came to the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, receiving a B.D. 
degree in 1911. 

On August 3, 1909, Ernest Reineke and the 
former Cora J. Randolph were married. He 
served as minister of a number of churches in 
Ohio and Minnesota cities. After his retire- 
ment in 1949 the Rev. Reineke continued to 
serve as supply pastor for ten more years. He 
was president of Parker College, Winnebago, 
Minnesota, 1920-24. For many years he served 
on the Minnesota Conference Board of Minis- 
terial Training. He was first president and 
manager of Frontenac Methodist Campus, 1940- 
52, and continued on its board of directors, 
1952-62. 

Mr. Reineke is survived by his wife; two sons, 
Randolph of Cleveland, Ohio, and Lester of Win- 
nebago, Minnesota; and two daughters, Georgia 
and Elizabeth of Rushmore, Minnesota. 


ISAS 

PYLE — A(lbert) Judson Pyle, 70, died in 
Minneapolis on December 11, 1962, as the re- 
sult of a heart attack. Born in Tilden, Nebras- 
ka, on May 31, 1892, he lived much of his 
life in Oberlin. His mother, Mrs. Lettie Pyle, 
was the original owner and director of Pyle 
Inn, at that time a privately-owned college- 
approved women’s residence. 

Jud was graduated from Oberlin High School 
and College and was an outstanding athlete in 
both. In college he won nine varsity letters in 
the days before freshmen were eligible for the 
teams. Director Emeritus of Athletics, J. Her- 
bert Nichols, says of Jud, “He was the best 
end in the State during his playing career, a 
good basketball guard, and the youngest cap- 
tain who ever piloted an Oberlin team.” He 
was captain of the baseball team in 1912. 

Immediately after graduation from College 
Jud spent two years at Oberlin as instructor 
and coach. He had a year in the U.S. Army 
Tank Corps and was at one time coach at the 
Minneapolis YMCA. He went into business, 
becoming a manufacturer’s agent. 

On August 22, 1936, Jud and a classmate, 
Margaret Cockroft, were married. She survives 


him. 


Carnegie Library. 


ANZA 


MIDDLETON — Mrs. Thomas Hazelhurst 
Middleton (Ruth Vinson Stephens), 67, died on 
November 2, 1962, in Los Angeles, following 
a long illness. She was born in Radnor, Ohio, 
on July 24, 1895. For two years after gradua- 
tion from Oberlin she taught English and French 
in West Pittston, Pennsylvania. Then she did 
clerical work in a law Office. 

She and Thomas H. Middleton, a lawyer, 
were married on May 15, 1924. He died in 
1951. The Middletons lived for some years in 
Bronxville, New York, where both were active 
in civic affairs. She participated in the work of 
the League of Women Voters and the Junior 
League, and sang in local choral groups. She 
was a member of Christ Episcopal Church and 
the Bronxville Field Club. 

Mrs. Middleton is survived by her son Thomas 
Middleton of Los Angeles; a daughter, Mrs. 
Stephanie May of Bloomfield, Connecticut; 
three grandchildren; and a sister, Mrs. Stephen 
Hartly of New York City. 


1924 


LADD — Mrs. Tallman Ladd (Margaret 
Elizabeth Hubbard), 54, died in Nassau Hos- 
pital, Mineola, Long Island, on October 12, 
1962. She was a graduate of the Oberlin Kin- 
dergarten Training School. 

Mrs. Ladd was born on April 22, 1908. She 
and Tallman Ladd, combustion engineer, were 
married on August 26, 1928. A homemaker, her 
community interests included transcribing books 
in Braille for the Industrial Home for the Blind 
in Mineola. She was a member of the Garden 
City Community Club. 

Mrs. Ladd is survived by her husband; two 
daughters, Mrs. Thomas McBride and Mrs. 
James McIntosh; by a son, George Tallman 
Ladd II; her mother, Mrs. Anna Hubbard; and 
a brother, James. 


1951 


BATH — Shamsher Sheaffers Singh Bath, 33, 
died of a heart attack in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on November 4, 1962. He was a Re- 
search Fellow in chemistry with the Mellon 
Institute in that city. 

Mr. Bath was born in Medan, Sumatra, on 
August 23, 1929. In addition to his Oberlin 
degree he held B.F.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
the University of Texas, conferred in 1953 and 
1956 respectively. He also studied in Germany 
and taught for a year at Medan University in 
Indonesia. 

On August 28, 1952, Shamsher Bath and 
the former Lorna Grace Owens were married. 
She survives him, as do two children, Vikram 
Singh and Dylan Dalip. His mother and a sis- 
ter, living in Bombay, India, also survive him. 
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ALUMNI CLUB 
DIRECTORY 


ARIZONA—Phoenix 

PRES.: Mrs. George Rose (Jean Gunderson, ’40), 
505 E. Cleveland, Shandler; SECY.: Mrs. Warren 
H. Kistler (Janet Enyeart, ’39), 3421 W. Sierra 
Vista Dr.; TREAS.: Sylvester Kosanovich, ’49, 
4026 E. Turney Ave. 
CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles 


PRES.8 lracy strong, » 757, "625" Elmwood; 
Orange, Calif.; SECY.: Mrs. Donald Nielsen 
(Katheryn Robinson, ’39), 131 Lodera Ave., Mon- 
terey Pk., Calif.; TREAS.: William G. Jackson, ’12, 
6618 Seville Ave., Huntington Pk., Calif. 


Los Angeles Women 

PRES.: Mrs. Harold Whitlock (Edith Ormsby, 
715), 150 Beverly Ct., Apt. No. 4; SECY.: Mrs. 
Alcie Brooks (Alcie M. Thrall, 731), 171 S. Oak- 
land Ave., Pasadena; TREAS.: Mrs. Donald S. 
Clements (Marie Margueretta January, 215), 3159 
Mt. Curve Ave., Altadena, Calif. 


San Diego 
PREos:: pres John S. Lockwood (Gertrude 
Maerkle, 997), OF Box £27573 SECY Miriam 


Spreng, ’22, taey Moana Drive, ae TREAS, : Jo- 
seph Wagner, Jr., 40, 247 Alpine St., Chula Vista. 


San Francisco 

EX. COM.: Kooman Boycheff, ’37, Chmn., 249 
Gerry Ct., Walnut Creek; Robert Calvert, °47, 265 
Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 8; Richard Hack, ’°39 
1880 San Pedro Ave., Berkeley 7; Kenneth Boeh- 
mert, °52, 1460 Catharine Dr., Berkeley 2; Mrs. 
David E. Arbegast (May Kitawaga, °45), 1330 
Spruce St., Berkeley; Mrs. T. E. Mansour (Joan 
A. MacKinnon, ’°52), 3735 Redwood Circle, Palo 
Alto; Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Dorn, ’40 (Jane V. 
Keeler, ’41), 1884 Lucille Lane, Pleasant Hill. 


Santa Barbara 

SECY.-TREAS: Mrs. William H. Lohneiss (Lois 
Madden, ’45), 2135 Veloz Dr.; EX. COM:: Miss 
La Moille Pugh, 719, P.O. Box 1438; William H. 
Lansing, ’41, 228 S. Joanne, Ventura, Dr. Ernest 
Michael, x’46, 1374 Shoreline Dr., Dr. Bennett 
Hollowell, 11, 425 Paso Robles Dr. 


COLORADO—Denver 

PRES.: Robert D. Hubbard, ’32, Box 275, Mor- 
rison; SECY.-TREAS.: Mrs. Lester Hamilton (De- 
lores Wennerstrom, 41), 255 Lamar St.; CHMN.: 
New Students for Oberlin: Mrs. John ae (Di- 
ana Chapin, 753), 1925 S. Columbine. 


CONNECTICUT—Hartford 

PRES.: Stephen Davenport, °53, Kingswood 
School ; SECY.-TREAS: Mrs. Chester H. McPhee 
(Jane Deschaux, ’53), 185 Brentwood Rd., New- 
ington, 
New Haven 

PRES.: William Gaw, ’57, Downs Rd., Bethany; 


SECY. “TREAS. : Mary H. Calvin, 748, Apt. 311, 
70 Howe St., 
aya 

PRES.: Willis E. Cupery, 754, 1 Crestfield Rd., 


Wilmington 3; SECY- TREAS. : Mrs. Willis E. 
Cupery (Shirley Ballard, 754), Same. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA—Washington 

CHMN.: James W. Clark, ’45, 3324 Newark St., 
NW; Coagagt ee Theodore E. Whiting, ’27, 1620 
Fuller St., N.W. 


FLORIDA—Fort Lauderdale 

ACTING PRES.: Philip P. Gott, 715, 2415 Mid- 
dle River Dr.; SECY. TRC AS Mrs. Isabel Plumb 
Raine, ’20, 417 Idlewyd Dr. 
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St. Petersburg 

PRES.: Edward P. Allen Jr., ’53, 701 Cordova 
Blvd., NES; SECY.-LREAS# Marjorie F. Rossi- 
terse , 870 56th Ave. S. 


Winte Park 
PRES.: Mrs. William H. Dial (Lilliann Black- 
well, ’712), 1021 Bonita Drive. 


HAWAII—Honolulu 

PRES.: Mrs. Robert G. Rigler (Jean Gurney, 53), 
1020 Waiiki St., 16; SECY.: Mrs. Tadao Migimoto 
(Fumiyo Kodani, 33), 922-A Pumehana St., 14; 
TREAS.: Marion Atkins Rickinger, ’36, 47- 433 Lu- 
1anie sti, Kaneohe, Oahu. 


ILLIN OIS—Chicago 


PRES.: Myron R. Szold, ’56, 445 W. Briar 
Place; SECY.-TREAS.: Hugh T. Martin, ’49, 110 
Fifth St., Wilmette. 


Chicago Women 

PRES.: Mrs. Donald R. Weber (Eleanor Cady, 
145')) 6831 W. Thorndale 31; TREAS.: Miss Flor- 
ence Adlerblum, 1231 N. Grove, Oak Park; REC. 
SECY.: Miss Mercy Hooker, °13, 1110 Pleasant, 
c/o The Carleton, Oak Park; COR. SECY.: Mrs. 
Stanton B. Sykes (Edith Peterson, x’15), 404 Home 
Ave., Oak Park. 


North Shore Women 

PRES. : Mrs. James G. Givens (Virginia C. Shel- 
ton, °34), 1926 Orrington Ave., Evanston; REC. 
SECY. : Mrs. Allen R. Friedemann (Norma Petti- 
john, ’53), 416 Keeney, Evanston; COR. SECY.: 
Mrs. George R. Stege III (Evelyn Orttung, 58), 
852 Hinman, Evanston. 


INDIANA—Indianapolis 
ACTING CHMN.: Fred Morley, ’29, 4515 N. 
Meridian St., 8 


MARYLAND—Baltimore 

PRES.: Mrs. Wilson M. Wing (June Stock- 
fisch, 737), 905 Poplar Hill Rd., 10; SECY.: Mrs. 
Kenneth Cupery (Carol Sorensen, 759), 3024 Guil- 
ford Ave., 18; TREAS.: Mrs. Converse P. Hunter 
(Dorothea Ranck, ’51), Manor Rd., Glenarm. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston 

PRES.: Abbott Cummings, ’49, 141 Cambridge 
St., Boston 14; EX. COM.: Martha Craig, ’53, 85 
Prescott St., Cambridge; Mrs. George RKohrbaugh 
(Martha Waugh, ’28), 11 Highland St., Cambridge; 
Mrs. John Plank (Eleanor Bent, ’48), 12 Howland 
St., Cambridge; Mrs. Melville Smith (Martha Bel- 
nap, 728), 3 Healey St., Cambridge 38; Mrs. Sid- 
ney Ballou (Peris Abbott, ’44), 22 Hathaway Rd., 
Lexington 73; Bill Porter, ’43, 16 Mellen St., Cam- 
vridge 38. 
Western Massachusetts (Springfield) 

PRES.: Mrs. Richard Richards (Elizabeth N. 
Seitters, 738), 648 Stony Hill Rd., Wilbraham. 


MICHIGAN—Ann Arbor 

PRES.: Miss Jane E. Bishop, ’55, 1410 W. Li- 
berty St.; TREAS.: Mrs. Alex Heingartner (Elinor 
Bower, 53), 1264 Creal Crescent. 


Detroit 

PRES.: Edward I. Bosworth, ’49, 930 Woodlea, 
Birmingham ; SECY.: Mrs. Leslie A. Sanders (Syl- 
Vide Sitterly, 756), 23306 Edsel Ford Rd., St. 
Clair Shores; TREAS.: Avery Fisher, ’40, 19980 
Murray Hill, 35. 


Grand Rapids 

PRES.: C. C. Christiancy, ’17, 65 Lakeview Dr. 
S.E.; SECY.-TREAS.: Dorothy Blake, ’11, 320 
College, S.E. 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis-St. Paul 

PRES.: Donald H. Wheeler, ’27, 1809 Irving 
Ave. 'S. Minneapolis, GF TREAS.: John Snow, 738, 
4750 Donna Lane, Mpls PHDS SECY. Mr. and Mrs. 
William Dalgety, ’50 (Gloria Clay, 49), 6024 Kel- 
logg Ave., Mpls 24. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City 

PRES.: Charles S. Kent, ’40, 3515 E. 47th Terr. 
North; EXEC. COM=.- Mrs. Jack R. Carlson (Judy 
Holaday, 49) ee Os ies? tit, iso Ge ane ens: 
Edward E. Ferguson (Janet Toohy, 49), 7016 N. 
Highway No. 9, N.W., Parkville; Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Jacobson (Helen White), both ’38, 4626 
Tomahawk Rd., 15; Mrs. Raymond O. Joslyn (Ruth 
Owen, 718), 1215 W. 60th Ter., 13; Stanley D. 
Rostov, 748, 709 E. 54th St., 10; Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Schmidt (Lois Axtell), ’41, 8000 Dearborn Dr., 
Prairie Village, Kans.; Stella Myers, ’24, 2704 
Howell St., Ter., 16. 


St. Louis 

PRES.: Carl R. Helms, ’36, 1005 N. Drive, 22; 
SECY.-TREAS.: Mrs. Louis M. Smith (Marilyn 
Strong, 750), 921 Lanyard Lane, 22 


NEW JERSEY—Northern New Jersey 
ACTING CHMN.: Richard W. Adams, 734, 20 
Mend! Terrace, Montclair. 


Northern New Jersey Women 

PRES..: Mrs. Walter W. Halfman (Clarice Mc- 
Donald, ’40), 12 Inwood Rd., Chatham; REC. 
SECY.: Mrs. Edward Kempner Jr. (Harriet A. 
Sumnicht, 740), 21 Deal Lane, Livingston; COR.- 
SE : Mrs. Quinn Langenkamp (Jean Davenport, 
45), 70 Concord Dr., Mt. Fern, Dover; TREA a 
Mrs. John M. Gardner, Jr. (Ruth Holland, Rey, 
Crane St., Caldwell. 


Southern New Jersey 
CHMN.: Mrs. Ulrich Leppman (Ruth Arm- 
strong, ’37), 286 S. Church St., Moorestown. 


NEW YORK—Western New York 

PRES.: Paul J. Brinson, ’53, 130 W. Grimsby 
Rd., Buffalo 23; SECY.: Miss Constance L. Fraser, 
48, 801 Parker 'Blvd., Kenmore 23; TREAS.: Mrs. 
Richard Horrell (Marjorie E: Sumner, 57), 133 
Hamilton Dr., Buffalo 26. 
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New York City 
PRES.: James F. Fixx, ’57, 33-16 81st St., Jack- 
son.Hts;, 7/24 


New York City Women 

PRES.: Mrs. George H. Seefeld (Elizabeth Por- 
ter, 738), 17 W. 10th St.; REC. SECY.: Mrs. James 
F. Fixx (Mary Durling, OZ) pool O 81st St., Jack- 
son Hts. 72; COR. SECY.: Marian R. Emerine, 
38, 30 Joralemon St., Apt. 38B, Brooklyn 1; 
TREAS.: Mrs. Bruce MacWhorter (Althea Davis, 
54), 510 E. 90th St. 


Rochester 

PRES.: Dr. Norman Loomis, ’48, 2761 Lake 
Rd., Ontario; SECY:; Mrs. Janies Bullock (Mar- 
jorie Losch, 748), 266 Burley Rd., ae ae 
Robert Burnham, Soyo kiwDale Rd. 


Syracuse 

PRES.: Raymond W. Cummings, ’40, 121 Rugby 
Rd., 6; SECY.-TREAS.: Mrs. Horton L. Murray 
(Gladys Hunt, 738), 333 Berkeley Dr. 


NORTH CAROLINA— 

PRES.: Wayne A. Bowers, 738, 714 E. Franklin 
St., Chapel Hill; SECY.-TREAS.: Mrs. Robert 
Voitle, Jr. (Dorothy Morris, *42), 307 Country 
Club Rd., Chapel Hill. 


OHIO—Akron Women 
PRES.: Mrs. James McDowall (Lois Dobbins, 
’24), 86 Goodhue Dr.; PROG. CHMN.: Mrs. 


James F. Faunce (Helen D. Cooper, °30), 1185 
Greenvale Ave. 
Cincinnati 

PRES.: Michael V. Wallace, ’49, 628 Myrtle 


Ave., Terrace Parkes Gye -TREAS.: Karl E, Lem- 
merman, °45, 1952 W. Compton Rd. 


Cleveland Men 

ACTING EXEC. COM.: Spartoco DiBiasio, 740, 
131 Luikart Dr.; 23; Dan’ T. Bradley,-2Zljesice7 
Nantucket Row, Bay Village; Carter Donohoe, ’50, 
Suite 76, 10506 Shaker Blvd., 4; Vincent A. Rosen- 
thal, ’49, 5204 Strawberry Lane, Willoughby; Philip 
H. Worcester, ’42, 15816 Hazel Rd., 12 


Cleveland Women 

PRES.: Mrs. William B. Kurzban (Judith Ew- 
ing, ’44), 2233 Devonshire Dr.; REC. SECY.: Mrs. 
Harry B. Parrott (Estella Sager, ’27), 9619 Garfield 
Blvd., 25; ‘COR. SECY.: Dorothy A.« Bournyeie. 
8937 Highland Dr., Brecksville; TREAS.: Mrs. 
Arlo M. Smith (Grace M. Kleinhaus, ’30), 50 
Meadow Hill Lane, Chagrin Falls. 


Columbus 

PRES.: James Reynolds, 750, 524 Colonial Ave., 
Worthington; SECY.: Mrs. E. H. Schenck (Joan 
Johnson, 751), 3128 Minerva Lake Rd.; TREAS.: 
jean Fosburg, 758, 462 W. 5th Ave. 


Dayton 

PRES.: William L. Mezger, ’38, 23 Monteray 
Ave., 19; SECY.-TREAS.: Mrs. C. Robert Bene- 
dict (Alice Ward, 750), 320 Northview Rd. 


Central Northwestern Ohio 

PRES.: Dr. John Tucker, 712, 2321 S. Main St., 
Findlay; SECY.-TREAS.: Durand Dudley, 748, 
304 Hancock St., Findlay. 


Toledo 

PRES.: Lawrence Banfield, ’55, c/o Cameo Inc., 
3116 Bellevue Rd.; SECY.: Mrs. Wayne E. (Jean- 
ne F. Eckhardt, ’29), 3211 Kenwood Blvd.; 
TREAS.: Dr. Robert Wear, ’41, 2443 Barrington 
Dr. 6s 


Youngstown Women 
PRES.: Mrs. C. Robert Wright (Lee Barr, 43), 
427 Pamela Ct., Poland; SECY.: Mrs. Wm. 
ea (Alma 3B. Winston, 128) lee eles sae 
Hubbard ; TREAS.: Mrs. Frank Tear (Marie 
Soller DER 1812 Kensington Ave. 


OREGON—Portland 
PRES: rpche L; mat Ke 754, 3853 S.W. Scholls 
Fetry Rdi, 1-sSE CY. -p\irs: Roger L. Meyer (Mey 
Hoerr, 58), ‘(see above) ; TREAS.: Mrs. John M. 
He Gates (Kathryn Brown, 756), 1450 S.W. Skyline 
Vv 1 


PENNSYLVANIA—Erie 

PRES.: Mrs. William Saint (Barbara Booth, 
42), Sx Dutchy Rd§-R.D) Nos taboxetgo. Lake 
City sSEGY. -TREAS. : Marjorie Butler, x’20, 2703 
Elmwood Ave. 


Philadelphia 

PRES.: J. Barton Harrison, ’51, 158 Lowry’s 
Lane, Rosemont; TREAS.: Mrs: J. "Robert McCaa 
(Helen Horton, ’32), 223 Harrison Ave., Glenside. 


Pittsburgh 

PRES.: Rev. Thomas L. Hayes, 53, 4484 Birch- 
wood Lane, Allison Pk.; SECY. & SOC. CHMN.: 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Randall Bellows, ’37 (Margaret 
Rishel, 40), 118 Marian Ave., Glenshaw; TREAS.: 
John Paschke, 38, 214 Houston Rds2372 


TEXAS—E]I Paso 

PRES.: Mrs. Anthony Silvester (Marjorie Hub- 
bard, 35), 907 N. Thomas St., Carlsbad, New 
Mexico ; SECY. -TREAS.: Mrs. Richard Licht 
(Helen Wallace, ’40), 4810 Columbus Way, El 


Paso. 


VERMONT— 

__PRES.: Mrs. Peter Hoar (Barbara E. Adams, 
54), Old Fields, R.D. 1, Chester Depot; SECY.- 
TREAS, : Mrs. William Williams (Nelle Sandersen, 
"34), R. D., Dorset; COR. SECY.: Mrs. Arthur 
King (Betty Rounsefell, 41), Box 48, N. Spring- 


field 
WISCONSIN—Milwaukee 
PRES.: Raymond S. McClelland, 31, 4313s 


Stowell Ave., 11; SECY.: Mrs. E. M. Bails Gen 
Stratton, ’34), 4931 N. Hiverses Blvd., 17; TREAS 
Ellwyn M. Bails, 732, (see above). 


